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Mr. SAUNDERSON’S RECLAMATION OF REVERTED CLAY SAND. 
JANE AUSTEN. By Isabel Butchart. 
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7 ‘co ace. | Winter Curtains 
Walker » BEST PRINTING. MAPLE & CO possess the largest and best selection 


of Tapestries of British Manufacture representing 
most beautiful combinations of colours and high-class 


For 1917. Diaries a. suitable Eelapessse Winter Curtains > 
50 ae wide Patterns free 3/ 6 to 30/ “yard 


For LADIES and GENTLEMEN. NO SUPERFLUOUS MATTER. Carriage Paid 
For COMMERCIAL and BUSY MEN. SILK SEWN. 


For CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL USE. Sold by all STATIONERS & BOOKSELLERS. 
If any difficulty in procuring, send for illustrated Price List No. 5, M A | | & : : (-) 
and name of nearest Agent, free on application to— 


JOHN WALKER & CO. LTD., 5, Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 














) Is the EAST LONDON HOSPITAL 
BRAND S for CHILDREN at Shadwell to 


ESSENCE close after nearly 50 years’ work ? 


Generous help is needed if the above danger is to be averted, and an 

earnest appeal is made to all friends of little children. The Hospital’s 
OF BEEF, CHICKEN OR MUTTON ’ cenehurini-ouniens are exhausted, and current expenses cannot te met. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD says: ‘‘ It will indeed be little short of a catastrophe 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. to East London if the East London Hospital for Children has even to 
curtail its work.’’ The Country’s need for healthy children was 
never so great, and we make known with confidence the great need of 


For the Wounded & Convalescent. this isolated Children’s Hospital in the midst of the East End. 
Will you send a Christmas Gift for the Children ? 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. Donations in reply to this Special Appeal should be sent to HER GRACE THE 


DucHEss OF PoRTLAND, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. 


‘VASELINE® =--.-«. | SHOOLBRED’S 


PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine’ou board should be TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 
without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving - 

beautiful complexions—tor healing ali skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia—there is a “*VASKI 'NE” -Preparation for all these, and much more. 


You should never be without these **VASELINE” Specialities :— E nh D re A N D 
YELLOW. PERFUMED WHITE. ” 


This is our regular grade, which is POMADE. 
known as puré all over the world. No. 1 (bottle in carton), 1/- 
an j 


2. 1 (b I 
Bottles, 3d., 6d., and 10d No. 2 size, handsome bottle Blue Seal, 3d. and 74. botts. 
in carton, with glass 
HM DETE. __ stoppers, 1/6 No. 1 size. bottle, in carton, 6d. f 
. wee. i White and _ Pomade. No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 


ADVICE . For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
———_e_e insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 





























1} not obtainable locally, any articles of the va:ue of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free toan 

address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with Carefu i ly selected 5 and thorough ly 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, ana containing many household hints. Post Free. rp tored 

CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. = as 





THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


ONUK ror po.isHinG FLOORS 


_ RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
_ Linoleum, ‘tc., will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In_tins, 3d. 6d., and 1/-- | “LIQUID _RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, “ THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd., PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS 




























The Childless Home 
«i Flomeless Child 


LIFE’S BITTER CONTRASTS. 






















The dread blast of War has 
swept over thousands of other 
homes also. But here it is the 
father who has fallen; in many 
cases the mother too is dead, and 


Numberless homes, where com- 
fort and even luxury abound. are 
to-day silent and desolate. The 
fiery blast of War has swept over 
them and the child upon whom 
every cure has been lavished és the children are homeless. The 
not. In the heart, as in the State a lowance—averaging £9 
home, there remains but an a year—is, an all-too-slender 
aching void. basis for their welfare. 

















A Suggestion : 


Why not ameliorate the contrast by a mutual service? Ease your 
own sorrow by providing—for ‘“‘his’’ sake—for another hero's 
orphan. You will thereby also ease the sorrow of the child. 

The National Children’s Home will gladly act as your inter- 
mediary. It has 16 branches in salubrious parts of the country, 
where upwards of 200 children of fallen fighting men have already 
been received. 


A WORTHY WAR MEMORIAL. 


You may (1) Send a Memorial Gift, large or small, straight away ; 
(2) Endow a Memorial Ward, or a Cot, in one of the 
branches for suffering children ; or 
(3) Build a new Cottage Home for our constantly growing 
family. 
We have 2,400 children in our care. £10 (plus the Government 
grant) will keep, clothe, and educate a child for a year, and train 
him for a useful career, without the taint of “charity.’’ 


Send to-day (mentioning ‘* War Work '’) to— 
The Principal (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 
(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 











Treasurers : J. R. Barlow, Esq., J.P. 
Col. Sir Charles C. Wakefield. 


104-122, City Road, London, E.C. 





RNARDO'S HOMES 


7,480 Children 
need food this Christmastide. 
Please help them in these times of high food 


prices. The Homes are caring for hundreds 
of Tommies’ Bairns. PLEASE SEND A 


2/6 


CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


«*» Kindly mark Gifts, “‘ For Food Bill Fund (per ‘Country Life’).” 
Cheques and orders payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,”’ and crossed (Notes 
should be Registered), may be sent to the Honorary Director, William Baker, 
M.A.,, LL.B., 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


8,538 Barnardo Boys are serving their Country in the Army and 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. 










** As they come.”’ 


















PLEASE HELP THE 


= 
HOSPITAL: EPILEPSY PARALYSIS 


MAIDA VALE, W., to provide accommodation and treatment for 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS with Shattered Nerves. 


H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary. 














A REAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A TREASURY NOTE OF 10/. 


WILL KEEP ONE of the 75 patients at the 
SAMARITAN HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Mary- 
lebone Road, N.W., for oneday. WILL 75 LADIES 
or gentlemen assist the Committee of Management 
of this entirely free Hospital by keeping one of these 
poor and suffering women ON CHRISTMAS Day ? 


Treasury Notes will be grate‘ully received by the President. 
LORD PORIMAN. at the Hospital. 


















PLEASE HELP THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
THIS CHRISTMAS. 


In your own comfort, don't forget thé children who at a critical time of their lives are 
left fatherless. 


THE LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, Watford, 


intains and educates 450 children of the necessitous middle class. But finds are 
urgently needed to maintain this good work. 
Children of Army and Navy Officers who have lost their lives are admitted without election. 
Please send your c ntributions to 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAY ¢, Esq., Treasurer, 3. Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 

















380 Beds at the 
Hospital and 


100 000 Out-Patient 


Expenditure during 1916 


anes GtNorthern C entral Ho spital, “Fst een 


Attendances 
annually. 


HOLLOWAY, N. (FP? oer sen?!) NEEDS HELP. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, 
Secretary. 











Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 


PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING, THE QUEEN & QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


A large number of our fishermen have since the War followed their calling, thus 
maintaining an important item of our national food supply. Many have lost their 
lives through striking mines, and rearly 300 have been taken prisoners and are in 
the civil prisoners’ camp at Ruhleben 

Several thousands of fishermen have joined the Royal Naval Reserve, and have 
earned the gratitude of the Nation by keeping the seas free of the mines laid by 
the enemy to destroy our ships and cut off our food supplies, as well as assisting 
in other directio 1s to protect our shores. 

The needs of both the fishermen, the mine-sweepers and prisoners are 
bein¢ ministered to by the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, 
and the Council earnestly appeals. for help to maintain its work among them. 
Will you send the Society a contribution in aid of these gallant men ? 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, Sec., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 








THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 


FREE BUFFET 


AT EUSTON STATION. 


THE FIRST WAR BUFFET TO BE OPENED IN 
LONDON on February 4th, 1915, is VERY URGENTLY in 
NEED of FUNDS to carry on the work. PLEASE HELP. 


A weekly average of 10,000 soldiers passing through Euston 
Station on their way to Scotland and Ireland make use of the 
Free Buffet. It is greatly appreciated by the men, especially 
by those home on leave from the Front and on sick furlough. 

Donations will be gratefully received by 
The VIsCcOUNTESS CHURCHILL, 44, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

















CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE. 


4,714 little ones, including 9OO cependents of men 
on active service, are now under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Will you give them 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


AND HELP TO KEEP THE HOMES OPEN FOR 
THEM IN THE DIFFICULT DAYS AHEAD? 


Christmas Gifts will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hali, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs & Strays. 
































BELGIAN RED CROSS 


Enough interest is perhaps not taken in the part that t! e Belgian Army is stiil 
taking in the World War. The great events happening at certain fronts are over- 
shadowing everything else. Belgium, however who bore the first brunt of the 
German onslaught. and who being now entirely under the heel of the enemy 
might well be excused from doing anything more on the battlefield, is still doing 
her bit and playing an important part in the common effort against the Germans. 

The Belgian Army is more efficient than it was at the beginning of the war, 
the wastage being continually replenished by the flow of Belgian you:h, which 
in defiance of German frightfuiness,. manages to escape from the cccupied 
provinces of : elgium to join the colours. 

The Belgian Army is in charge of a portion o° trenches pr portionately much 
greater than its numerical strergth would warrart. The men are now seasoned 
warriors: the Artillery is simply marvellous, as well for the excellence of its 
material as for the science of the « fficers and the skillof the gunners. 

But, alas, the Belgia) Army is cut off from its natural resources of supply, 
Belgium being still in the hands-of the enemy, Whac can we do in order to 
help them to alleviate the sufferings of their wounded, to provide the comforts 
which we are so lavishly bestowing on our own wou .ded heroes? 


The BELGIAN RED CROSS provides the means for it, and is in 


URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 


Let us all -end a contribution according to our means to that 
charitable 1d worthy institution. 

DONATIONS wili be GRATEFULLY RECEIVED by the Hin 
Treasurey, the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR of LONDON, or by the 
President, BARON CU. GOFFINET, ’8,GKOSWENOR GARDENS, S.W 
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From a Painting by Philip Lazlo. 
THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 
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The War Office notifies that all papers posted ‘o any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
SCHEME AT LAST 


HE agricultural scheme drafted by Mr. Leslie 

Scott’s Committee will receive the approbation of 

all who are anxious that the food supply of this 

country should be largely and immediately increased. 

If the suggestions now presented to Parliament are 
carried out with vigour and promptitude a considerable 
effect should be produced. In the first place, an eminently 
workable and common-sense organisation has been thought 
out. Its centre will be an Executive Committee drawn 
up on the lines described in last week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire. It will have for head the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, but its members will be chosen because of their 
experience in agriculture and administration. Some dis- 
cussion has already taken place as to whether it should not 
contain more representatives of the Board of Agriculture, 
but in our opinion the presence of the President, Mr. Roland 
Prothero, will be sufficient. The Board of Agriculture’s 
duties in the past have not lain in the direction of actual 
cultivation, and the main qualifications for a place on the 
Committee should be a knowledge of the possibilities of 
land. Even the English agriculturist is inclined to be too 
conservative ; witness his slowness to adopt the agricultural 
tractor on the farm and the retrogression in arable culti- 
vation which has taken place during the last twenty vears. 
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Dr. Middleton’s comparative figures showing the difference 
between food production in Germany and food production 
in Great Britain should not be lost sight of. But if the 
agriculturist errs on the side of caution, the permanent 
officials of the Board of Agriculture do so to a still greater 
degree. What is really wanted is a man of enthusiasm 
and boldness. 

The one point in the report that we do not like js 
the cold water thrown on any attempt to make radical 
changes in 1917. If radical changes are rot made in IQI7 
what will be the conditions next vear at this time? They 
must be made, and if needs be a really progressive agricul 
turist must be put on the Committee to see to it. <A 
Canadian colonist would tell a different tale. 

Details of organisation are admirable. The Centra] 
Executive is to work through the County War Agricultura] 
Committee, and this again through local committees or 
agents. It is the only possible way to press into servic: 
those who have actual close knowledge of what is_ being 
done on the farms. A very sensible method of organising 
labour bas also been elaborated. It is proposed to organis: 
classes fit only for home defence into separate battalions 
consisting of men who have knowledge of agricultural work 
These battalions should be employed as the old agricultural] 
gangs were, that is, taken from farm to farm, clearing up th: 
work as they go. In that way it should be possible to ge: 
through the arduous task of spring sowing efficiently an 
quickly. Very good arrangements have been drawn wy 
also with regard to the extended use of agricultural machinery 
We hope that at the beginning attention will be concen 
trated on the agricultural tractor. It is, in the judgment o 
those best qualified to speak, the most useful machine that 
can be placed on a farm. It makes very little demand on 
man-power, and, indeed, there is no reason whatever why 


women should not act as drivers. The tractor engin 
is simpler than the motor car, and as women hav 


become proficient in handling touring and commercial cars 
there is no reason why they should not learn to plough 
A very little instruction would be sufficient to show them 
the difference between the two, which is chiefly that th: 
professional driver is inclined when he comes to ploughing 
to put on too much speed. Ploughing will never be any- 
thing but a slow process, whatever it is done with. A 
considerable number of landowners have shown a capital 
example by purchasing tractor ploughs for the use of their 
tenants, letting them out at what is practically cost pric 
for ordinary cultivation, and lending them free for such 
extra work as the ploughing up of poor pastureland. The 
women’s organisation of which Lady Londonderry is presi- 
dent is also doing excellent voluntarv work by getting 
together a fleet of agricultural tractors and offering to go on 
tour with it. Six tractors would soon make a difference in 
the ploughing on even the largest farm. We hope that 
the Executive will take care to encourage in every wa\ 
voluntary effort of this kind. It should and must be con- 
tagious. There remains the question of fertilisers, on which 
a strong, resolute line has been taken by the Committee. 
Of course, what is done by the agriculturists must be 
approved by the Ministry of Munitions. There has been 
some little friction between the two authorities in the past. 
but under the new arrangement it is to be hoped that they 
will be able to pull together with one end in view. 

In all these arrangements it should not be forgotten 
that wheat mav be so scarce between now and the harvest 
of 1918 (for it is to be feared we shall have to face a deficienc\ 
in 1917) as to necessitate a readjustment of some of our 
diet. There would be no difficulty in making a_ large 
addition to the oat crop by spring cultivation. Children 
at any rate, can have no more wholesome breakfast than 
oatmeal porridge, and if the usual breadstuffs cannot be 
procured in sufficient quantity, it would be no bad thing 
for the country to spread abroad the virtues of porridge as 
a food for young people. The cottage child at the present 
time consumes far too much white bread and tea that is 
either weak or poisonous. 





Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duche s 
( of Wellington by ihe well-known artist Philip Lazlo. 





ips It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Couxtry Lire be granted except when dii 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests 
received, the Editor would esieem che kind:iess of readers if they would fore 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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T is the highest compliment that can be paid to the 
Prime Minister to say that he fully satisfied the great 
expectations that had been formed in regard to the 
first important speech made in his new capacity. He 
dealt first in clear and unambiguous language with the 


peace proposals made by Germany. Everybody felt that 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg had not, in the speech of which 
the Note was merely a paraphrase, made any proposition 
that the Allies could discuss. If he had been able to promise 
that Germany would vacate the territory she has overrun 
there would have been something to go on, but the vague 
invitation to a conference in which Germany assumed the 
position of victor would, as Mr. Lloyd George said in his 
homely way, have been like putting a rope round our neck 
with the end held by the enemy. At the same time it is 
desirable that the formal reply made by the Allies should 
be drawn up in such terms as will make our position clear 
to the neutrals as well as to the Central Powers. It should be 
pointed out that none of the Allies is waging an aggressive war. 
What is wanted is simply enough stated in the words originally 
used by Mr. Asquith and quoted by Mr. Lloyd George, as they 
had been previously quoted by Mr. Bonar Law. They can 
be put into three words—restitution, reparation, guarantee. 


‘THE most striking and truly eloquent part of the speech 

hinged upon the exhortation to all that if they are not 
able to fight or take any other active part in the war, they 
should at least devote what strength and energy they have 
to the production of food. Here Mr. Lloyd George rose to 
a height that can only be paralleled in the Heroic Age of 
Ancient Greece. He adjured the nation as a whole to lay 
“its comforts, its luxuries, its indulgences, its elegancies 
on a national altar,” and he followed this first with a popular 
form of appeal when he said: ‘‘ Let us proclaim during the 
war a national Lent.’ He rose to the utterance of a noble 
and abiding truth when he concluded this part of his speech 
with the words: ‘‘ But unless the nation as a whole shoulders 
part of the burden of victory, it will not profit by the triumph, 
for it is not what a nation gains, it is what a nation gives 
that makes it great.”” The last sentence should be engraven 
in the minds of those of riper years and printed and kept for 
ever as a teaching and a reminder to those who have not 
yet arrived at the age when they can think for themselves. 
Here is a nation’s motto for for all time. 


ON another point much interest was felt. This was in 

regard to the-counter-stroke which the Prime Minister 
would make to the German Jevée en masse. In this country 
it would be difficult to take the compulsory measures which 
are possible in a land of drill and discipline such as Prussia, 
but, on the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George is not trusting 
altogether, like Mr. Runciman, to the power of exhortation. 
Citizens are asked to enrol themselves definitely for industrial 
service. No one is to fill a merely ornamental part in society. 
The appeal at present is for a voluntary army of workers. 
To organise it Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Mavor of Birming- 
ham, has been selected. He will hold the position of Director- 
General, and may be trusted to take practical steps for the 
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purpose of seeing that this is more than a thing in the air 
or part of an eloquent speech. Mr. Lloyd George said that 
in the last resort compulsion would be applied. 


A POINT that should be noticed in the article on Mr. 

Saunderson’s farming experiment which appears in 
another part of the paper is that very satisfactory crops 
have been harvested the year after the land was taken over. 
Very few British authorities on agriculture ever admit that 
results can be obtained so quickly. Mr. Saunderson, how- 
ever, had some experience in Canada, where quickness of 
production is studied as closely as it is in Belgium or Holland. 
Mr. Hall and others give the counsel of perfection that when 
old grass is ploughed up it should be left fallow for some 
months or perhaps a year, that it may have time to rot. 
There is no real need to do this. The system adopted in 
Canada in such cases is to plough the turf in deeply, then, 
with the aid of a disc harrow, to produce a tilth on the surface 
that is sufficient to give the crop a start. The deep ploughing 
will do the rest. In the enquiry made with regard to 
soldiers’ set‘ipments, it was assumed that good profit could 
not be ma‘. till several years had elapsed. This is not so. 
A reverted pasture by modern methods can be made to 
produce heavy crops almost at once. There must be a liberal 
outlay in manure, but that pays itself. 


THE NEW WORLD. 
What of the world that is coming, 
Dawning ’neath blood-red skies ? 
The men from the battlefields turning 
Will question with quiet eyes. 


The men who have lived with death, 
Who have fought the beast in man, 
Who have endured all hells— 

We meet their eyes if we can. 

They have known life stripped like truth, 
Naked but dignified ; 

They have met bleak evil face to face, 
They have seen man glorified. 


Their worn, scarred hands must mould it, 
The world we have known so long— 
With its shams and its false ideals, 

Its perspective crooked and wrong. 

Can we help them build it newly ? 

Can we rise to their heights of life ? 
Where beauty so stern and simple 

Has risen from fires of strife. 


The world is theirs, for they saved it, 
They bought it with blood and pain ; 
The old world is shamed and dying 
But there’s light in the East again, 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


"THERE are many reasons for enquiring what is the cost 

price of the British wheat harvested this year. These 
reasons are, first, that something like an exact comparison 
should be made between the cost of growing wheat with 
horse power and growing it with mechanical labour. Another 
reason is that it would be a step in the dark to fix a minimum 
price for wheat until we have ascertained its cost of pro- 
duction. The question may seem to be a very simple one, 
but in point of fact it has been put to a very large number 
of agricultural authorities and no one has produced a satis- 
factory answer—an answer that was more than a guess or 
estimate. We would be very much indebted to any of 
our readers who is able and willing to supply the information. 
In doing so, it would be necessary to state the kind of book- 
keeping from which the price was deduced. No_ book- 
keeping that we have had the opportunity of studying in 
actual practice enables the farmer at the end of the year 
to say exactly what his wheat cost him. One would think, 
however, that there must be a system of book-keeping in 
existence which would make this plain and that here and 
there a farmer must have worked out the figures for his own 
satisfaction. 


"THERE can scarcely be any necessity for reminding our 

readers of the causes and extent of the variations in the 
cost price of wheat. It can scarcely ever be exactly the 
same with two producers. Skill in growing affect the result, 
also weather and luck. Soil and climate, again, differ con- 
siderably, even in farms that are situated pretty close to 
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one another. ‘The exposure to sun on the one hand and wind 
on the other, may increase or lessen the crop. But it should 
be possible to obtain satisfactory statistics as to the cost 
of cultivation per acre, which would enable us at any rate 
to ascertain clearly the advantage or disadvantage of sub- 
stituting the motor for the plough. Even this proposition 
is not, however, so simple as it looks. Such fixed costs as 
rent and tithe are easy to come at. Manure should be just 
as easily reckoned, especially if the grower will dismiss in 
this case any estimate of unexhausted manures. But the 
most difficult factor is that of labour. On no farm that we 
ever heard of is there labour set apart exclusively for the 
purpose of growing wheat. The farm hand very seldom 
works for any length of time at a particular crop. He may 
be weeding the wheat field for two hours and setting potatoes 
for the remainder of the day. Indeed, it is not usual on a 
farm to keep any strict account of the hours spent on any 
particular task, because the usual custom is not to pay a 
rate per hour, but a weekly wage. Thus it is not at all easy 
to arrive at the exact initial cost of growing wheat. 


LAST week a correspondent wrote privately to the Editor 

asking his advice as to the most suitable firm from 
which to obtain a tractor. Her purpose was to lend this 
to her tenants in order to expedite the growing of spring 
cereals. The address of a well known firm was given to 
her, and she wrote asking when a tractor could be delivered. 
The answer was that they could not fulfil the order in less 
than six or seven months, so that for the immediate purpose 
they were unable to help her in any way. It is understood 
that measures are being taken by the Government to give 
manufacturers facilities for making these verv necessary 
agricultural machines, but the decisive step apparently had 
not been taken at the end of last week. The firm in question 
could turn out tractors very quickly indeed if the final word 
was given them by the Government. It would, therefore, 
be of great importance to know the precise cause of a delay 
that is taking place at a most critical moment. Were 
tractors available to-morrow, it would be necessary to train 
drivers and, although this is simple enough in most cases, 
it involves further loss of time. We hope that before these 
words are in print the Executive Council-—if there is an 
Executive Council—will have made up its mind and taken 
definite action. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S speech at Batley was made from a 

perfectly correct point of view. It was that the business 
of everybody is to support the Government in power. This 
is no time for party recrimination, but one of war, in which 
we are fighting for our existence. His reply to the reproach 
levelled against him that he did not continue at his post 
was simply that he had never been asked to join the new 
Government. Only one Liberal Minister received an invita- 
tion to do so, and “‘ I was not that one,” said Mr. Runciman. 
All the same, he spoke with a complete absence of rancour 
and self-evident frankness. Whoever goes against the Govern- 
ment for partisan reasons, it will evidently not be Mr. Runci- 
man. His position is identical with that taken up by sensible 
Englishmen everywhere. The thing that matters is that 
we win the war; but as to who is who in that operation— 
this is of very small concern indeed to anybody. 


LORD DEVONPORT has not been long in getting to 

work on the business of food control, but the pressure 
he has exercised so far is very light. The majority of 
sensible people are quite content with a lunch of two courses, 
especially when cheese is thrown in, as it were, and hors 
a’ cuvre, dessert, and soup are each regarded as half a course 
only. This kind of living is good enough for the most 
prosperous times of peace, and we hope will be continued 
after the war is over. The laws of dinner are laid down on 
equally liberal lines, the price for luncheon being put at 
3s. 6d., for dinner 5s. 6d. There has been much conjecture 
about what is to be done with regard to what most of us 
regard as the solid part of feeding, but Lord Devonport 
does not seem to have decided that the necessity has yet 
arisen for one meatless day a week. It would do no harm 
if people were to adopt this as a voluntary practice 


MANY people must have read with great satisfaction the 

judgment in a recent appeal brought before Mr. Justice 
Ridley and Mr. Justice Avory. The case arose from an 
incident in a gale last December. An elm tree belonging 
to the defendant was blown down on the public highway 
which it obstructed. A motor car coming along in the 
dark ran into the tree and was damaged, whereupon the 
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occupants brought an action against the landowner, and 
the County Court Judge, Mr. Wheeler, at Bishop's Stortford, 
decided in favour of the appellant. The ground stated was 
that it was the duty of the landowner to place a light on the 
tree so as to warn passengers, but Mr. Justice Ridley and 
Mr. Justice Avory agreed in setting this aside. The former 
thought there was no duty on the defendant to keep a 
perpetual watch over the tree, and the latter said that if the 
defendant had failed after receiving a notice from the 
surveyor of highways to remove the tree, he would have 
been guilty of wilful obstruction. Thus there was _ sub- 
stantial agreement between the two judges. 


THIS decision clears up a point that was much debated 

after the March gale of this year. There were many 
parts of the country where great elms fell across the highway, 
a number of lanes were completely blocked, so that traffic 
along them was altogether stopped. As tradesmen and 
others made their way across the fields, conflict on this point 
too was threatened. The real difficulty arose from the fact 
that there was an exceedingly large number of trees down 
and an abnormally small number of men to take them away. 
We know one lane that was closed for three weeks, although 
the owner of the land whose enormous elm fell across the 
road, tried every possible means of getting it removed. 
Nobody would undertake the job even when the timber was 
offered for nothing and payment for the work thrown in. 
It was eventually sawn by workmen, who were on _ the 
point of striking all the time, and the engine of a steam 
plough moved it out of the narrow lane. But it would have 
been monstrous to make the landowner liable under such 
circumstances ; as the judges pointed out, the fall of the 
tree was due to an act of God. 


PATROL SHIPS. 
Far on the dim horizon the questing cruisers ride, 
In a smother of foam a T.B.D. swings by, 
Slim yachts—whose snowy splendour once knew only summer 
seas— 
Pass, like grey ghosts, against a sullen sky ; 
The trawlers roll, rail in, rail out, in the tideway 
Where the screaming, white-winged gulls wheel to and fro ; 
Up and down the wide sea roads, in foul weather and fine, 
The far flung scouting squadrons come and go. 
Thro’ long nights when the moon looks down on the black and 
silver swells, 
And the stars blink and flash in the icy air; 
Or when the rain comes slashing out of an inky muttering sky— 
Ropes of fire in the lightnings sudden glare. 
When across the maddened, foam-streaked waves the great 
nor’-easters roar, 
And the whirling, blinding snowflakes fall and freeze 
On the shrieking shrouds that strain above the slippery, 
slanting decks, 
Reeling under the crash of the charging seas. 
When behind the rifted, scattered clouds the dreary dawn 
creeps up— 
Pale bars of light, half drowned in the driving rain ; 
Until the brief day fades and dies in the windy, purple west 
And, like a cloak, the dark comes down again. 
Where death may lurk unseen ’neath every leaping, crested wave, 
Seeking a foe that knows no law but hate— 
Keeping their ceaseless vigil, unwearving, undismayed— 
Ever the silent sentries watch and wait. 
VERA NICOLSON. 


"TUESDAY next, Boxing Day, is the two-hundredth anni- 

versary of the poet who is perhaps the most popular in 
the English language. At any rate, if any poem has been 
more widely read than ‘‘ The Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
we do not know which it is. It has been a bone of contention 
among critics, for some of the moderns of last century who 
are deemed anything but modern now discovered that the 
famous poem was only a string of commonplaces. Since 
then opinion has veered round again to its old quarter, and 
the Elegy is held in as much esteem as ever it was. Many 
must have thought upon it as they gazed on the church at 
Stoke Poges, where most of it was written, or listened in the 
Burnham Beeches to the melancholy wail of the owl. Gray 
was in every sense a very clever and accomplished man. 
His letters are as good as any in the English language, and 
his ‘‘ Ode to a Cat”’ an undying piece of humour. Even in 
these strenuous times we cannot let his anniversary go by 
without a word of remembrance. 
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MR. SAUNDERSON’S RECLAMATION OF 
REVERTED CLAY LAND 





REAPING 


WITH 


R. SAUNDERSON . did not altogether like my 

writing so soon about his farming experiments 

in Bedfordshire because he has not vet got out 

all his figures. ‘‘ The more haste the less speed,” 

he protested; but then a difference of twopence 
in two accounts that ought to balance is enough to give him 
sleepless nights. [ was content to leave figures and details 
in his own competent hands. He has got far enough with 
them to show that he has achieved a striking success, and 
one of priceless interest and value at the present juncture. 
What he has done is to bring some of the worst derelict land 
in Great Britain into immediate profit, and at the same time 
to demonstrate that the present shortage of labour can be 
made good by the employment of machinery. This is the 
more remarkable because Mr. Saunderson does not profess 
to be a great authority on farming. Primarily he is an 
engineer, and a very able and inventive one. The firm to 
which he belongs, that of Saunderson and Mills, will ever 
be associated with the improved agricultural tractor. Before 
the war they had built up a great business that was mostly 
export in character, for the English agriculturist, true to his 
conservatism, regarded the tractor with a dull, incurious eve 
long after it had come to be indispensable in other countries. 


GIRLS 
Note hawthorn bushes on lett. 


THREE 


MOWING. 


A few hawthorns at the bottom of the reclaimed field to the right were left to show the original character of the soil. 


BINDERS. 


Many of these tractors were sent to Germany, and when war 
broke out the military authorities of the enemy were prompt 
to see their value for dragging big guns into position. 
Mr. Saunderson purchased several blocks of land, making 
240 acres in all, with a very charming site. He did 
not get possession until September 3oth, 1915, and 
by then he had become anxious to increase the 
food supply of the country. With professional pride 
he set himself to cultivate it for a year without 
horses. 

The land, which lies about half a mile from Houghton 
Conquest, is of a type hated by the English farmer, 
being a piece of the most stubborn clay in Bedford- 
shire. Some was let for 8s. an acre and dear at the money. 
Some was valued at minus 2s. 6d., as, when the taxes 
were considered,. its value to the owner was half a crown 
less than nothing. Much had relapsed into absolute 
waste, and was thickly covered with briars and hawthorn 
bushes. The invasion had produced a useless forest of 
small hawthorns. Why a particular bush should take 
possession I do not know, but a district seems often to favour 
one nuisance more than another. There are acres which, 
like these, were kept in hand till the great depression that 
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began in 1879, but are now covered with briar and bramble. 
On the chalk downs gorse sprang up when the plough dis- 
appeared. There are tracts in Norfolk and Suffolk over 
which the self-sown Scots fir spreads. Hawthorn scrub 
appears very readily on clay, and within twenty-five miles 
of London a certain number of seedlings appear annually 
among the hay, owing their existence most likely to seeds 
dropped by the birds. However that may be, it will be 
seen from the illustrations how the hawthorns flourished 
on the neglected clay. Mr. C. B. Fisher in his paper ‘‘ Motor 
Cultivation,’ read to the British Association at Newcastle 
this year, remarks “ that this heavy clay land farm was part 
of an estate I valued in 1911, and 97 acres of this with small 
farmhouse and premises were let at that time for £30. a year, 
about 6s. 2d. an acre.” 

Practically a lot of ‘he land was wasie, and Mr. Saunder- 
son’s work is evidence ‘hat it can be brought inio profitable 
tillage in twelve months, whatever this or that Commission 
may think. It may be added parenthetically that the recom- 
mendation to deal with the reverted land first carries no 
conviction. Only in the case of a landlord who owns both 
would it have any sense. But in many instances the owner 
of reclaimable waste has no tillage land reverted to poor 
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He does not 
know, because 
it is difficult to 
invent a system 
of book-keep- 
ing that will 
allocate to 
wheat its due 
share in work 
and manage- 
ment. Agricul- 
tural labour is 
not specialised 
or devoted ex- 
clusively to one 
crop. The same 
men with horses or machinery at certain times are ploughing 
on the same day land for roots as well as cereals. Mr. 
Saunderson has got over the difficulty by working out the 
costs for each field, and has had his time-sheets drawn up 
so as to show the number of hours put in for each field. 
The cultivation of this very heavy clay is attended by 
many difficulties. According to the custom of the locality, 





MOTOR PLOUGHING. 
Note the perfect furrows. 





STEAM AND 


MOTOR PLOUGHING. 


Steam on left, motor on right. 


pasture. Why should he not be encouraged to set about 
reclaiming the harvest. 

Fortunately, Mr. Saunderson has had experience of 
reclamation in Canada, and set about it in Bedfordshire 
with a determination not to waste twelve months if he could 
help it. His first business after the autumn seeding was 
to stock-axe or hau! up the bushes with his tractor. 
He ploughed the arable and treated the pasiure he 
meant to reclaim with a dressing of basic slag at the rate 
of 5cwt. to the acre. Later I hope he will give us full par- 
ticulars of his modus operandi, together with the cost of 
each process. He is at present engaged in working out the 
various cosis of production. Information on this point is very 
much needed at a time when minimum prices are advocated, 
but though he tried various ;rofessors and exyerts, no one 
seems to know exactly the cost of producing say 1qr. of wheat. 
Of course, there is no universal cost price, as the expense 
must vary not only with the husbandry adopted, but with 
the returns. Exactly the same expense per acre may result 
in a crop of three quarters or of six, and the heavy return 
will be the best for the land because it smothers the land 
and leaves it clean. What a grower ought to know is what 
it has cost him personally to produce a quarter of wheat. 


the land that had been ploughed previously was done with 
a shallow furrow, and the cereal crops had to do as best they 
could on a few inches of soil lying on a floor made hard by 
the tread of horses’ feet for centuries. When it was deeply 
ploughed it threatened to fulfil the direst predictions of the 
local Jeremiah. Rainy weather was followed by dry, and 
the upturned clay hardened and lay in clods each the size 
of a horse’s head. Such lumps are hard on the outside, 
but inside they retain moisiure in the driest weather. No 
harrow or roller was of the slightest use. Mr. Saunderson 
surmounted the difficulty by driving the naked tractor with 
cutters bolied to the wheels till the lumps were reduced to the 
size of eggs, which quickly diied out. 

A‘ter giving iime for the sun to act, he hit on 
the device shown in one of the pho‘ogra hs. He attached 
a harrow to the tractor, then a roller, and finally another 
harrow. The knobs of earth were stirzed up ly the 
first harrow and crushed by the roller, the second harrow 
stirring up the earth again to a tilth that proved sufficient 
for the purpose. 

During all the twelve months only the one motor has 
been used. A few belonging to the firm have been sent 
to the farm for trial. But for all practical purposes it may 
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TEDDING WITH MOTOR. CARTING HAY BY MOTOR. 
Showing crop of wild white clover on field netther grazed ior mowed for ‘wo 
vears, but considered absoluiely worthless. 








SEEDING BARLEY. THE SPRING TOOTH HARROWS. 








HARROW, ROLLER AND HARROW. HARROWING AND ROLLING IN CLOVER SEED IN 


GROWING WHEAT. 














SHOWING THE WILD WHITE CLOVER. GIRLS MOWING. BACK VIEW. 
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be said the ploughing and other work was done by the tractor. 
It did the ploughing and cultivation, the harrowing, spring 
harrowing, rolling and what we used to call horse-hoeing. 
(The horse-hoe will have to find a new name now!) It 
cut the hay, hauling two or three mowers at once, worked 
the tedders and drew the wagons to the rick. There were 
nearly a hundred tons of hay from-land that was not con- 
sidered worth mowing, and some almost worthless even for 
grazing ; and it did the transport, which was considerable, on 
a farm that is being remodelled. In harvest time it pulled 
the binders and carted the corn with ease, and it drove the 
threshing-machine. ‘‘ But at what cost ?”’ asks the farmer. Mr. 
Saunderson has kept the most exact figures, and his outlay 
under this heading for fuel and oil was {100 1s. 7d. It is a 
very small figure, yet it includes a considerable amount of 
ploughing for the crops of 1917 which was done beiore Sep- 
tember 30th. The exact figures will soon Le made putlic. 
Meanwhile, tle fuel cost of providing the harvest of this year 
may safely be taken at between eighty and ninety pounds. 
Repairs have been very slight. In overhauling the machine 
after the year’s woik it was noticed that a pinion was worn. 
An average farmer would have said: “ Let it remain ; it 
will hold for a month or two,” but the engineer-farmer has 
it out and replaced at once, knowing the possibilities of 
damage should it break. 
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Can horses be done without, then? Mr. Saunderson 
does not answer in the negative. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to assert that he qualifies his affirmative. For 
many little jobs on a farm a little unit is needed. For 
example, a bag of chaff has to be carried out to the sheep; 
the burden is just beyond what a man could carry. It 
involves a waste of power to send even a 10 or 20 h.p. motor 
every time to do little farm chores, as Americans call them. 

But on the general question of economy there is no 
room for the shadow of a doubt. It takes four horses to 
draw a furrow through this clay, and eight horses at least 
would be needed on the farm if a fair proportion was to be 
kept in plough. The cost of feeding them would far exceed 
the expenses for the tractor, and their keep lessens the supply 
of human food. In winter they eat food which is either food 
for human beings or fodder for cattle whose ultimate destiny 
is to yield food for man. The grass they eat in summer 
might be utilised for feeding cows and sheep. 

After the stress of war has familiarised agriculturists 
with the virtues of the tractor they will never discard it, 
unless it be in favour of some as yet uninvented engine of 
production that is superior to it. At any rate, it and basic 
slag (to say nothing of the owner's “go”’ and energy !) have 
achieved a notable victory over the obdurate Bedford clay, 
the worst soil of its kind in England. P. 





BAPA 


WO years ago not one person in a hundred had ever 

heard of Bapaume. Except among students of history, 

very few would have been found who could have named 

the position of the little town on the map. To-day 

Bapaume claims the attention of the whole world. For 
months and years to come her name will be as familiar as that 
of any great capital in Europe. The whole nation desires the 
possession of Bapaume with a passion of determination and 
longing. Across the ravaged fields between Bapaume, on her 
low ridge, and the British lines ten thousand eager eyes watch 
the road that must be traversed in sweat and blood before her 
streets can be full of British soldiers and her ruins give back the 
sound of victory. 

The country round Bapaume is undulating; there are no 
high hills or deep valleys. The place seems rather a collection of 
little villages gathered about the old fortifications. These are 
nearly gone now, but in old days they secured independence to 
the sturdy little town. Again and again through the centuries 
has war surged about her walls. She has seen a hundred ancient 
battles and watched the passing of a hundred generations of 
men. But such war as this which has now come upon her she 
has never scen. She has known the fine traditions of chivalry, 
the great dignified days of courtesy among foes, the spirit of the 
knightly saying: ‘‘ The Garden of War is fruitful of game, but 
not open to beasts of prey.” 

Here and there a picture rises, lit with the light of the old 
days. If soldier spirits come back to earth in war-time, drawn 
back irresistibly by the master passion that governed their 
mortal life, surely across these fields of desolation may be seen 
and heard to-day the pounding hoofs of the warhorse of the Duke 
of Burgundy and the flying figures of his six squires as they rode 
pell-mell from Paris to Bapaume in a wild race for life. The 
Duke would be known by his long black hair flying in the wind 
as he rides, and by the piercing blue eyes looking eagerly across 
the country towards his own town of Bapaume and safety. At 
his heels follow a hundred and twenty knights of the House of 
Orleans in furious pursuit. The Duke has been concerned in 
the terrible death of his cousin, the brother of King Charles VI, 
T.ouis d’Orleans. For eight years the City of Paris had been 
bloody with the endless feuds between the two young men and 
their respective followers. The country was at the mercy of such 
private quarrels ; there was no restraining hand and no appeal, 
for the King was mad. One of the frequent skirmishes resulted 
in the violent death of Orleans, a crime even in those wild days 
that called for vengeance. The outcry against Burgundy was 
loud but brief. He knew that he must bow before the storm 
for a time, sure of winning back the unstable affections of Paris 
in a little while. Burgundy’s name has come down to us as 
“* Jean-sans-Peur.”’ 

The records cf the century are full of such brilliant, reckless 
personalities, rich in a vitality that could shape the course of 
history. Such men lived only for the wild chances of fray and 
foray, the sudden alarms, the shifting interests, the lawless 
ambitions offered by the conditions of medizval France. 

After the deed was done Burgundy went to the Council 
Chamber, into the midst of the atmosphere of excited conster- 
nation and suspicion, startling friends and foes alike with the 
recklessly flung challenge, ‘‘ Accuse no one else. I did it.” 
Afterwards there was nothing for it but to ride headlong for safety 
to his own country. Profiting by the moment of stupefaction 
caused by the words, he left the Council Chamber, mounted 
and galloped off. Except to change horse, he never stopped 
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on the road between Paris and Bapaume. He was not over- 
taken. Across the broken ground where our armies now lie, 
Jean-sans-Peur in six hours reached the safety of his own city 
and his own friends. He thundered into Bapaume just one 
hour after noon. Safe in the shelter of the little fortress, seeking 
to commemorate his escape, he ordered that every day and for 
all time, at the hour of his arrival, the Angelus should be rung 
in Bapaume. No Angelus, it seems, had sounded there before. 
The years passed, Jean-sans-Peur passed with them, meeting 
in his turn a violent death at last, and still the bell called to 
prayer. Successive generations of citizens of Bapaume have 
bowed the head at the sound and called it day by day ‘‘ The 
Angelus of the Duke of Burgundy.” It was more than five 
hundred years ago. If ever the guns leave a little space of 
silence to-day, perhaps the mellow sound of the Angelus that 
once brought remembrance of triumphant safety floats from 
the city across the fields of glory and death. 

Six years later, in 1414, Bapaume again has her place in 
history. Jean-sans-Peur had assumed the pomp and privilege 
of an independent sovereign. His towns and castles were 
garrisoned, and thence his men-at-arms issued in feud and 
raid, plundering the neighbouring country. The Duke pro- 
claimed his allegiance to the King, while he defied the royal 
armies. Charles VI, who was then enjoying a brief respite from 
his attacks of insanity, therefore set forth from Peronne with 
his Court and his troops to reduce Bapaume. The operations 
of war were in those days marked with leisure and dignity. 
On this occasion, the King combined military movements with 
several other duties, riding first on a pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Curlu, and then, when actually outside the walls of Bapaume, 
proceeding to the lengthy ceremony of making several new 
knights. He was entertained with pomp and circumstance at 
a nunnery close to the fortress, his troops taking up positions 
all round the town, an operation that appears to have been 
carried through without interference from the foe within. There 
were no hurried councils, no swift decisions nor sudden surprises. 
A stately sequence, a princely courtesy was observed in carrying 
out the scheme of conquest. It was quite usual for the besiegers 
to give several days warning of an attack. While individual 
knights and soldiers of fortune seemed to be always acting 
with superb dash and resource, armies only moved with ponderous 
deliberation and seldom without giving the enemy full notice 
of their intentions. 

Bapaume, as a besieged town, possessed one great natural 
advantage. She had her own water supply, but outside the 
fortifications there was none. The besieging army had _ to 
fetch water in bottles and casks from Miraumont—a laborious 
task. Soon, however, fifty wells were sunk, so that a horse 
could be watered for four farthings. The chroniclers say verv 
little about the fighting. One of the King’s generals sent for 
the chief captain in Bapaume and asked why the town did not 
surrender to the King. The chief captain replied that by order 
of the Duke of Burgundy they guarded it for the King and his 
son! If, however, an armistice could be granted till the 
following Tuesday, instructions could be got from the Duke. 
Finally, Burgundy agreed to the surrender, on condition that 
the lives of all the citizens should be spared. The inhabitants 
therefore marched out of the gates in an orderly manner with 
all their goods and took the road towards Lille to join their 
chief. Out of the whole population three were arrested, 
Caboche, who bore the Duke’s standard, and two merchants 
from Paris. In spite of the King’s promise, all three suffered 
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death. The reason is not clear, unless it was intended to 
provide a warning to other towns to offer prompter hospitality 
to the King. 

Every generation brought war to the gates of Bapaume. 
Louis XI conquered and sacked the town, the Emperor Charles V 
and Francis I struggled for her in the course of their long fight. 
The grip of Spanish domination closed upon her, till in 1641 
the French wrested her away; but she was not finally ceded to 
France till 1659. Little record is left of all these struggles; only 
here and there persons and actions emerge clearly into the light. 

Again the figure of a single horseman rises in the imagina- 
tion. Two hundred and fifty years had passed since the head- 
long flight of Jeans-sans-Peur. Now, again, across these roads, 
in 1654, thundered the hoofs of the English horse of the Count 
de Gramont. He had been chosen to fulfil a momentous duty. 
He rode from Arras to Bapaume on his way to the Court at 
Péronne, with all the haste of a soldier who is charged with 
an important despatch. To the Count de Gramont the trium- 
phant General Turenne had entrusted the honour of bearing the 
tidings of the victory of the French army over the Spaniards 
at Arras. The Queen, Anne of Austria, with her voung son, 
Louis XIV, and the Cardinal Mazarin were at Péronne. Before 
leaving them de Gramont had promised the Queen to bring 
her good news, and she promised to reward him in her own way. 
Now he came straight from the field of battle. A hard rider, 
he needed besides all his wits not only to elude parties of the 
enemy, but also to avoid and mislead various courtiers who 
endeavoured to intercept his message in order to rob him of his 
glory. After a hundred adventures he rode, thanks to the quality 
of his English horse, into Bapaume. The Governor of the town 
came out to meet him. One can hear de Gramont flinging his 
eager question, ‘‘ Has any man passed through the town with 
news?” ‘No; no one has passed.”’ The Governor promised 
to keep the secret and to detain any other travellers arriving 
in the town. There remained still the danger of inquisitive 
friends on the road when he should be nearing Péronne who 
would hail his approach and rush to tell the news. Therefore 
de Gramont hired two horsemen in Bapaume, whom he ordered 
to ride on before as messengers to spread abroad rumours of 
defeat, and to say, “ All is lost. The Chevalier de Gramont 
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has stopped at Bapaume, unwilling to be the bearer of ill news.’’ 
Such was de Gramont’s simple plan of keeping his despatch 
to himself, that the glorv of the victory at Arras might be enhanced 
and his own sudden appearance create a more dazzling impres- 
sion. Indeed, he brought relief to a most pressing anxiety 
as he rode into the streets of Péronne straight to the presence 
of his Sovereign to take the reward of such tidings so swiftly 
and valorously carried—the kiss of a Queen. 

Again two centuries pass, and the curtain is once more 
lifted. In 1871 the Germans held the town of Bapaume. On 
a cold, gloomy, snowy morning the French were drawn up from 
Bitencourt to Sapignies to face the 15th German Division ia 
front of Bapaume. General Faidherbe formed a plan for turning 
the Germans’ flank, a plan that succeeded, and drove the enemy 
troops back across the Somme. The Germans characteristically 
call it an indecisive battle ; but the fact remains that the French 
general outwitted and outflanked the enemy, a good omen for 
these days, when our armies lie within touch of the same battle- 
field. 

But the end of Bapaume is at hand. Within a few months 
or weeks or days only a heap of shattered houses, a few desolate 
tracks of black and tumbled masonry will mark the place where 
the sturdy little town once prospered, outliving so many wars, 
sO many generations of fighting men. What will be left of her 
church, her Spanish H6tel de Ville, her statue of Faidherbe ? 
Across the drenched, scarred fields of Picardy the nearing thunder 
of our guns gives warning of her doom. In the infinite clamour 
of battle, her Angelus silenced for ever, Bapaume awaits the 
hour of sacrifice. A small and half-forgotten place until caught 
in the fierce grip of war, the pathos of her destruction cannot for 
a moment be measured beside the vast issues that depend 
on her capture to-day. To hold Bapaume will mean more to 
us than the sack of Rome or the Siege of Paris have meant to 
other nations in past days. Could the knightly spirits of 
ancient France who fought so often and so well within 
sight of these walls behold the conflict to-day, they would 
acclaim a more exalted courage, a more splendid resolve 
than they had ever known in the great days of chivalry. 
They would witness a victory greater than any they ever 


achieved. E. MAxToNE GRAHAM. 





ON FIRST READING JANE AUSTEN 


By IsaBEL 
FEW years ago there was a girl who had never read 
Jane Austen. 

The only excuse we can offer for her is that she had 

been educated abroad. 

Soon after she returned to England there came a 
sudden illness and a hasty retreat into a nursing home, and the 
friend of friends, packing for the invalid, tucked Miss Austen’s 
novels, in two small volumes, among hastily gathered necessities. 
Each volume was barely bigger than a moderate-sized prayer- 
book. They were bound in dark blue limp lambskin, and if the 
paper were so very India that the print sometimes showed 
through a little, yet it was quite readable, and two more blesséd 
little volumes have never been published. Think of being able 
to slip six novels, unnoticed, under your pillow ! 

After the first day or two my girl was not very ill, but she 
lived in a dreamy world with her critical faculties almost lulled- 
to sleep, and she is the only person I know who read Jane Austen 
for the firs: time with the heart rather than the head; for we 
generally begin with admiration and go on to love. 

She began with ‘“‘ Pride and Prejudice.’”’ The girl who read 
looked eagerly between the lines for the girl who wrote—fcr 
her knowledge of English literature did provide her with the 
bare fact that ‘‘ this masterpiece was written when the talented 
author was cnly twenty-one.” But she was ccmple‘ely baffled. 
Did ever writer stand so aloof frcm her works or look at life 
with such amused detachment ? She was very puzzled at 
finding Elizabeth Bennet so far ahead of her time—generations 
ahead. This eighteenth-century girl with her medern mind 
seemed a sort of prophecy cf the woman of to-day, alert, self- 
reliant, gallant and lovable. It was difficult to realise that her 
time was twenty years before the Battle of Waterloc. (My 
girl’s dates were ‘ew, but the Battle of Waterloo was cne of 
them, and with its help she put Elizabeth Bennet in her place.) 
Why did Miss Austen make Darcy fall in love with this sel’- 
sufficient young creature, who ihought for herself and showed 
no cne her hand, instead of with her sister Jane, the ideal 
hercine ? Was she trying to point out scme‘hing better and 
stronger than her namesake’s pretty virtues when she ccn- 
centrated on Elizabeth, who dances through her pages, witty, 
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smiling, provoking—the rarest combination of charm, sensitive- 
ness and common-sense ever found between the two covers ot 
a book ?- 

The invalid would have given much for scme books on 
Jane Austen in order to try to balance her life with her writings, 
but the busy nurses had no time to hunt up books in libraries 
for her. 

““ How do people criticise Jane ?’’ she wondered—she was 
on Christian-name terms now—“ for there ave books written 
about her. She is beyond criticism. You can only put your 
head down on the pillow and gurgle helplessly. I think nobody 
has ever seen life so funnily before or since.”’ For my girl was 
too young to know that, though truth may or may not be stranger 
than fiction, it is undoubtedly funnier. The wildest flights of 
imaginative humour are as nothing ccmpared with the little 
happenings of every day seen “‘ And 
when to the temperament is added the pen of a ready writer 
well, after all, it is no wonder that books cn Jane Austen often 
prove mere strings of extracts and they who ccme to criticise 
remain to quote. 


through a temperament.” 


The second bock read was that sparkling little ccmedy 
of errors ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” and ever after the reader main- 
tained that it ought always to be the first. 
and short. He who will never read more of this writer will read 
it ‘‘ with very little fatigue’ 
and it will serve as initiation to the complete Austenite. It 
is unique in its way, for no other holds the 
by means of such an ingenuous, transparent, immature little 
heroine. 


It is witty, amusing, 
, 


(as Catherine listened to music), 


book reader 


mused the girl. 
It’s 


“ It’s—it’s Catherine’s sincerity, I think,” 
“ And it’s that that makes Henry Tilney find her amusing. 
funny how sincerity sometimes, even in real li’e, has the etfect 


of a sense of humour—but this is real life, of course. And I 
do love her artless pride in being admired.’’ She went on 


reading : 


himself to the street-door, everv- 
thing gallant as they went downstairs, admiring the elasticity of her walk 
. and making her one of the most gallant bows she had ever seen when 


they parted. 


The general attended her saying 
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Catherine, delighted by all that had passed, proceeded gaily to Pulteney 
Street, walking she concluded with great elasticity, though she had never 
thought of it before. 

The dear child! Her admirer turned to another page. Henry 
and Catherine are alone in the breakfast-parlour. 


“* What beautiful hyacinths!” (says Catherine). ‘I have just learned 
to love a hyacinth.” 

“ And how might you learn? By accident or argument ? ”’ 

“Your sister taught me. I cannot tell how. Mrs. Allen used to take 
pains, year after year, to make me like them; but I never could, till I saw 
them the other day in Milsom Street. I am naturally indifferent about 
flowers.” 

“But now you love a hyacinth. So much the better . . . and though 

the love of a hyacinth may be rather domestic, who can tell, the sentiment 
once raised, but you may in time come to love a rose? . . . The mere habit 
of learning to love is the thing. . . . Had my sister a pleasant mode of 
instruction ?”’ 
Henry Tilney (bracketed in her regard with Mr. Knightley in 
“‘Emma”’) always remained one of my girl’s favourites among 
Jane Austen’s men. In later days she read Lord Brabourne 
on the subject, but never agreed with him that ‘‘ the best we 
can say of this hero is that if we knew him more we sl.ould 
probably like him better.”” She felt that she did know him, and 
that he was one of the most delightful men she had ever met. 

‘‘Sense and Sensibility ’’ influenced her little, on the whole. 
But she had a headache the day she read it and was feeling 
peevish because she could not make up her mind whether 
Marianne were pronounced Marian or Mary Anne. She had a 
tepid liking for Elinor, wanted to slap Marianne, and did not 
consider Edward Ferrers worth waiting for. But since it is 
said that each one of the six novels has been judged “ the 
best ’’ by different men of note, the reputation of ‘‘Sense and 
Sensibility’? may remain untarnished. 

“‘Emma”’ raised her spirits to such an extent that her nurse 
took it away from her just as she had got to Harriet Smith’s 
pensive ‘‘ Happy creature! He called her Augusta. How 
delightful!” (It will be remembered that Harriet had just 
been calling on the bride of the man with whom she was in love.) 
She was not particularly fond of Emma Woodhouse herself ;. at 
least, she ranked lower in her regard than Elizabeth Bennet 
and, later, Fanny Price and Anne Eliot ; but she was absorbed 
in the chronicle of her mistakes and intensely interested in the 
book as a whole. The secondary characters, Miss Bates, Mrs. 
Elton and Mr. Woodhouse, drawn by a master-pen, were undiluted 
joytoher. She suffered real anxiety on behalf of the disappointed 
old guests at Mr. Woodhouse’s little supper-parties, until Emma, 
who as competent young hostess was always at her best, supplied 
their wants while her father’s hospitality struggled with his 
indigestion. 

“Mrs. Bates, let me propose your venturing on one of these eggs. An 

egg boiled soft is not unwholesome. Serle understands boiling an egg better 
than anybody. I would not recommend an egg boiled by anybody else. 
But you need not be afraid: they are small, you see. One of our small eggs 
will not hurt you. Miss Bates, let Emma help you to a little bit of tart—a 
very little bit. . . . I do not advise the custard. Mrs. Goddard, what say 
you to half a glass of wine—a small half-glass put into a tumbler of water ? 
I do not think it could disagree with you.” 
She loved the little scene after Jane Fairfax had been for her 
letters in a slight shower. The fuss! ‘‘ Fancy being kindly 
but publicly reproached by nearly everybody at the dinner- 
party that evening! Mr. Woodhouse was rather an old dear, 
all the same.” 

“T.am sorry to hear, Miss Fairfax” (says he) ‘‘ of your being out this 
morning in the rain. Young ladies should take care of themselves. Young 
ladies are delicate plants. They should take care of their health and their 
complexion. My dear, did you change your stockings ?”’ 

The reader was very much struck by the perfection of the 
drawing of the secondary characters in all the novels. ‘‘ How 
is it that we instinctively know so much about them, even those 
who are only mentioned once or twice ? I even know all about 
Miss Andrews, who was netting herself the sweetest cloak you 
could conceive, though she never really comes on the scene at all 
in ‘Northanger Abbey’ and is only referred to casually by 
Isabella Thorpe once or twice. I could positively write an essay 
on Miss Andrews’ character. And Eleanor Tilney in the same 
book—there is much more about her, of course, but what 7s her 
extraordinary charm? The other evening—I suppose I had a 
temperature—I felt I would gladly have died for her. All 
through the book Jane only draws her from the outside. We 
are told none of her thoughts, just left to deduct them from her 
conversation. And unlike most of Jane’s delightful women, she 
is neither witty nor vivacious. But she is so well poised, so 
sure of her world, so gently sure of herself—until she breaks 
down towards the end, poor darling ! and has to have her temples 
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rubbed with lavender-water. Whatever Jane can or can’t do, 
she can draw a lady-girl—some of the novelists of the present 
day couldn’t to save their lives. Nearly every one of her novels 
shows one or more, drawn in with the most exquisitely delicate 
touches.”’ 

‘‘ Mansfield Park ’’ was, perhaps, the reader’s favourite among 
the six books. But that, too, she read with a lack of criticism 
and with an absorption in the tiny details of Fanny Price’s life 
that make her opinion valueless from a literary point of view 
but interesting as proving the eternal freshness of Miss Austen’s 
muslin-clad heroines. 

She remembered vaguely that she had heard someone 
lament that the innate goodness of these heroines was based on 
convention rather than on “‘ something higher.’”’ She meditated 
on the subject, one pleasant firelit evening, with some con- 
centration. Dimly she worked out the theory that though som« 
writers share their deepest thoughts, because they are so dear 
and mean so much to them that they cannot help expressing 
them, yet there are others who do not write of them for precisely 
the same reason. Jane Austen certainly did not belong to the 
first class. She may or may not have belonged to the second. 
But she lived in a reticent age when people did not wear their 
souls on their sleeves, and the pious outpourings of some Victorian 
heroines would have seemed to her vastly indelicate. But they 
who look closely into her novels will find, nevertheless, that the, 
are based on ‘‘ love and honour and the soul of man, which ar: 
not bought with a price and do not die with death.” 

And love in its narrower sense ? 

My girl took an evening to consider that question, too, 
“For, of course, she only does treat of one kind of love—on th: 
whole. I mean, there is little about the love of friends, thai 
strong influence in this our day. And the whole duty of woman 
was to marry—one must remember that. But still I do think thai 
Jane’s idea of love and marriage was not the doormat-and-boot 
ideal of even a later day—my own grandmother’s, for instance. 
There was more comradeship about it, somehow—more give and 
take. One cannot imagine Elizabeth Bennet a doormat. Indeed, 
she married Darcy with the intention of teasing him for his own 
good. Jane’s heroes are not always worthy of her heroincs, 
but the marriages would be happy. Catherine Morland and 
Henry Tilney were so young that they would grow together 
beautifully, even though Catherine couldn’t always see Henry’s 
whimsical jokes. The fragrant personality of quiet little Fanny 
Price held Edmund Bertram even when he imagined himself in 
love with another woman. It would always hold him. As for 
dear Anne Eliot and her man, they would be radiantly happy, 
with just the faintest shadow of regret for the years they had 
lost.” 

She read ‘‘ Persuasion ”’ last—and it sobered her. In it she 
noticed a gravity she had not found in the other books, and the 
sigh of Anne’s hopeless love, heard as it were by accident, touched 
her by its gentle sadness :— 


** All the privilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one ; 
you need not covet it) is that of loving longest, when existence or when hope 
is gone.” 


In ‘‘ Persuasion,’’ too, comes a hint of love of nature in the refer- 
ence to Anne’s pleasure in “ the last smiles of the year upon the 
tawny leaves and withered hedges,” and where 


The sweet scenes of autumn were for a while put by, unless some tender 
sonnet, fraught with the apt analogy of the declining year, with declining 
happiness, and the images of youth, and hope, and spring, all gone together 
blessed her memory. 


The day she finished “‘ Persuasion ’’ a kindly nurse brought her 
a shilling book on Jane Austen, which she had seen in a shop- 
window. Her patient seized it eagerly. In it she read of the 
quict, uneventful home life, of the wonderful books being written 
in the room where the rest of the family were leading their 
ordinary lives, written on tiny sheets of paper that could be 
easily hidden if visitors or servants came in suddenly. And 
the reader remembered that in the novels none of the fair ladics 
wrote a line, except on letter-paper, though they might “ play 
and sing and draw in almost any style.” 

She read of Jane’s great love for her sister Cassandra, of 
her gentle gaiety in her last illness, and of her gallant acceptance 
of early death. 

And she read an extract from one of her last letters about 
that same “dearest sister, my tender, watchful, indefatigable 
nurse. ... As to what I owe her, and the anxious affection of 
all my beloved family, on this occasion, I can only cry over it 
and pray God to bless them more and more.” 

My girl’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
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A mind like his was continually improving from the company with 
which he was constantly surrounded. His house was a rendezvous for 
excellence of every kind, for ‘ Lights of the Church and guardians of the 
Law,” for the learned, the elegant, the polite and the accomplished in all 
arts and sciences ; so that he was continually drawing from the great foun- 
tains of wisdom and knowledge: from Warburton and Hurd, from Camden 
and Mansfield, from the Earl of Chesterfield and George Lord Lyttelton, 
from Dr. Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke, from Mr. Dunning and Charles 
Fox, from Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir William Chambers, from the two 
Doctors Warton, from Mr. Mason and Mr. Craddock, from Mr. Berenger and 
Topham Beauclerk, from Mr. Cambridge and Mr. Colman, from Dr. Douglas 
and the Dean of Carlisle, from Dr. Robertson and Mr. Wedderburne, and 
from all that were eminent for their worth, and distinguished by their genius. 


THIS exordium by Tom Davies, bookseller and publisher, 
whose life of David Garrick surprised Dr. Johnson by its 
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excellence, gives a fair measure of the unique position of the 
great actor of the eighteenth century in relation to his 
contemporaries. In the chosen list of names Robert Adam 
should have been substituted in common fairness for 
William Chambers, whose connection with Garrick cannot 
possibly have been of the same intimate character. To 
Garrick, Robert Adam was “the first of men.” ‘“ Dear 
Adelphi”’ is the affectionate way in which he addresses 
Robert and James when he wants to secure a corner on 
their estate for his favourite bookseller near enough to 
his own house in the Terrace, which was next door to that 
occupied by Robert Adam. 

For the Adams’ sake Garrick writes a most diplomatic 
forlorn hope of a letter to the great Wilkes, soliciting his 
interest with the City, so far 
as it may be done without 
injury to his popularity, in 
favour of a loan of the 
Guildhall for the purpose of 
the drawing of the Adelphi 
Lottery. 

David Garrick and Robert 
Adam had this in common, 
that both were intent on 
a reformation of existing 
standards of taste. It was 
claimed for Garrick that ‘“ he 
banished ranting, bombast, 
and grimace, and restored 
nature, ease, simplicity and 
genuine humour.” Quin, who 
retired in 1757 and died 1767, 
as representative of the old 
school, said, ‘‘ Garrick was a 
new religion; Whitfield was 
followed for a time, but they 
would all come to church 
again.” 

The new actor’s famous 
tenure of Drury Lane started 
in 1747 and lasted until 
1776, when he passed it on to 
Sheridan. It was in the last 
year of his reign that Gariick 
employed Robert and James 
Adam to reconstruct — the 
theatre and add a_ new 
facade. Apparently, however, 
there had been some earlier 
alterations by Adam in 1762 
as well, for we are told that 
the value of the house was 
raised to £335 a night. 
It is also possible that the 
remarkable Rotunda, erected 
at Stratford-on-Avon for the 
Shakespeare Jubilee of 1769 
by Garrick at his own ex- 
pense, may have been derived 
from a sketch by Adam. _ In 
Wheeler’s ‘“ History of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ”’ (1806) there is 
a very poor illustration of 
the exterior, from which, fox 
instance, it is doubtful whether 
it had not more sides than 
an octagon, seven are, in fact, 
visible. The total diameter 
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was 120ft., only 2oft. less than 
the Rotunda at Ranelagh. It 
measured 7oft. within the ring 
of Corinthian columns which 
carried the dome. ‘‘ No person 
that was conveyed into it 


without viewing the outside’ - — core. 
could even conceive it was a STILL EXISTING 
building of boards.” It is 
referred “to the good taste 
and abilities of Mr. Latimore 
who came expressly from 
London to erect it.” The latter 
was probably W. Latimer, 
who appears as “ Labourer in 
Trust at Somerset House,” in PROBABLY ANOTHER . 
the Board of Works list of NOT EXISTING. NOW 

1772. James Adam, F.S.A., 

is in the same list, in conjunc- 
tion with Robert Taylor as 
“Architects to the Board.” 
Latimer, in fact, was probably 
the Clerk of Works or foreman 
in charge on the spot, as was 
so often the case under the 
Adams’ control. 








THE MATCMED WALLS ARE SHOWN ON 
ADAM'S PLAN. AS EXISTING WORK 
AT THE DATE IT WAS MADE 


‘ i ick E SOLID BLACK WALLS SMOW 
The life story of Garrick has PROPOSED ADDITIONS WHICH MAY 
been written and canvassed so NOT HAVE BEEN CARRIED OUT. 


often that the main outlines 
are perfectly familiar, and this 
must be only ‘a _ footnote, 
touching on the growth of his 
Villa at Hampton and his intimate relationship with the 
Adams. 

We have two massive volumes of Garrick’s correspond- 
ence, but, as they were selected and arranged by himself, 
theatrical personalities and criticisms of plays and details 
of acting occupy most of the space. Only a few very casual 
allusions can be gleaned from these letters to help out the 
story of David’s house and theatre building. Apparently 
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PLAN OF GARRICK’S VILLA. 





he became a tenant of the Hampton property in January 
1754, and a purchaser the same summer. 

Horace Walpole writes in 1755, ‘‘ Garrick is building 
a graceful temple to Shakespeare.” Garrick’s statue of 
Shakespeare by Roubiliac (d. 1762), which is now in the 
British Museum, has 1758 cut on it. It is in marble and 
cost 300 guineas. Garrick himself is said to have posed 
for the figure. The date of the house alterations, 1755, is 
confirmed by an old cast lead 
cistern, still in the house, 
which bears the initials DP. 

756 

It seems most probable 
that the villa is an amalgama- 
tion of some old cottages, no 
doubt timber erections, built 
round large brick chimney 
breasts. There were two dis- 
tinct periods of alterations by 
Garrick, 1755-58 and 1772-73, 
and possibly there was a third 
contemplated, if not carried 
out, some time after the actor’s 
retirement, and even possibly 
his death, which took place in 
1779. I believe that the Adam 
plan, now first published, 
which unfortunately bears no 
date, relates only to this last 
period, and therefore is not of 
much assistance in deciding 
what Adam may have done 
at any earlier time. The only 
dated drawing is for a door- 
way from the road, which gives 
us October, 1774. 

The portico of the villa 
and !its arched podium, like 
that of the Shakespeare 
temple, are all of wood, and 
must, I think, belong to the 
1756 period. It will be re- 
membered that the southern 
portico of West Wycombe is 
of similar wooden construc- 
tion. Hampshire weather til- 
ing, or mathematical brick- 
work on studding, has been 
used as well as real_brick- 
work in the construction 
of the villa. There is a 
reference in a _ letter oi 
March, 1768, from the Vicar 
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Beighton: “ Pray let me 
know when you will be at 
Hampton. I want to talk 
with Mrs. Garrick about 
planting some choice, not very 
large, evergreens, here and 
there one, upon the grass 
before your grand portico 
which will have a good effect.” 

In 1772-74, however, this 
portico might easily have been 
shifted in its position, in 
connection with some _ re- 
arrangement of the facade 
by Robert Adam. He may 
then have revised the cap- 
itals of the columns, and 
added the coupled pilasters, 
as well as the fluted freize 
and pater which give the 
present facade the character 
of his later period, rather 
than that of 1755-56. At 
the same time, the first con- 
nection of Robert Adam with 
Garrick might possibly pre- 
cede the young architect’s 
Italian tour of 1754-58. 
John Home, the author of 
“Douglas,” went up to 
London in 1749, and again 
in February, 1755, the 
second time on_ horseback, 
the animal on which he rode 
being the famous Piercy, 
which Robert parted with 
to Home before he set out 
on his Italian tour. 

Though only fourteen and a half 
hands high it was one of the best 
trotters ever seen, and having a 
good deal of blood in him when he 
was well used, was indefatigable. 
He carried our bard for many years 
with much classical fame, and rose 
in reputation with his master, but 
at last made an inglorious end. 
Many a time Piercy carried John 
to London, and once in six days. 
He sent him at last to Sir David 
Kinloch that he might end his days 
in peace and ease in one of the Parks 
of Gilmerton. Sir David tired of 
him in a few weeks, and sold him 
to an egg-carrier for twenty 
shillings. 

Dr. Adam _ Ferguson 
mentions that one of the 
Adam family accompanied 
Home on his journey to 
London. It is well known 
that Garrick on both occa- 
sions declined Home’s plays, 
and that the dejected poet 
pencilled his protest on the 
base of Shakespeare’s statue 
in the Abbey. The influence 
of Bute and of the Scotch 
party, however, in the end 
overrode the judgment of the 
actor-manager, and in 1758 
he was producing “ Agis” 
at Drury Lane. ‘“‘ Douglas,”’ 
which had been produced in 
Edinburgh, December, 1756, 
was given at Covent Garden 
in 1757. 

The beautiful Countess 
of Coventry is said to have 
handed Home’s play to Gar- 
rick, and it has been already 
shown in the account of 
Croome how early in Adam’s 
career his connection with 
the sixth Earl must have 
begun. The existing 
undated design for the 
Hampton sani | is earlier 
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in style than that for Croome (1760). It is a gay Corinthian 
facade of three arched bays, the centre being a Venetian 
under a pediment. The order has a complete entablature, 
and all the signs of Adam’s early adhesion to Palladianism 
of the Early Georgian type. Probably the design was 
executed in wood and stucco on a brick structure which 
still survives, though transformed later on into Greek 
Doric, a change made evidently .after Mrs. Garrick’s death 
in 1822. 

According to the editor of the “ Garrick Correspondence,”’ 
the Hampton alterations were completed by February, 
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we passed through Kensington, the Coldstream Regiment were changing 
guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they gave us three cheers in honour of a 
diversion peculiar to Scotland; so much does the remembrance of one’s 
native country dilate the heart when one has been some time absent. The 
same sentiment made us open our purses, and give our countrymen where- 
withal to drink the ‘“‘ Land of Cakes.” 

Garrick met us by the way, so impatient he seemed for his company. 
There were John Home and Robertson, Wedderburn, and Robert and James 
Adam, and Col. David Wedderburn . . . (the younger brother of 
Wedderburn, and afterwards Lord Chancellor Loughborough). 

Immediately after we arrived we crossed the river to the golfing ground. 
which was very good. None of the company could play but John Home and 
myself, and Parson Black 
from Aberdeen (Vicar of 
Hampton), . . .) We 
returned and dined sump- 
tuously, Mrs. Garrick the 
only lady, now grown fat 
though still very lively 
being a woman of uncom- 
mon good sense and now 
mistress of English, was in 
all respects most agreeabl: 
company. . . . Garrick 
had built a handsome 
temple with a statue ot 
Shakespeare in it, in his 
lower garden, on the bank 
of the Thames, which was 
separated from the upper 
one by a high road, unde: 
which there was an arch 
way which united the two 
gardens. 

Garrick in compliment 
to Home had ordered the 
wine to be carried to this 
temple, where we were to 
drink it under the shade 
of that statue to which 
Home had addressed _ his 
pathetic verses on the 
rejection of his play. The 
poet and actor were 
equally gay and_= well 
pleased with each other, 
on this occasion, with 
much respect on the on 
hand and a total oblivion 
of animosity on the other. 
for vanity is a passion that 
is easy to be entreated, 
and unites freely with all 
the best affections. 

Carlyle having noticed 
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a green mount opposite 
the archway, or rather 
tunnel, surprised his host 
by offering to drive a golf 
ball through to the Thames 
in three strokes, and suc- 
cessfully landed the ball 
at the second stroke at the 
mouth of the tunnel, so 
that it rolled down the 
green slope into the river, 
whereupon Garrick at once 
begged for the club with 
which the feat had been 
performed. We passed a 
very agreeable afternoon : 
and it is hard to say 
which were happier, the 
landlord and landlady, or 
the guests. 


This friendship 
between Garrick and 
Adam. lasted for the 
actor’s life, and was 
no doubt continued 
by the widow up to 
Adam’s own death in 
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1758, while the date of Robert Adam’s return from Italy 
is January of that year. In March or April a notable gathering 
occurred at the villa, as related to us by Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, who was one of the party of six, which included 
Robert and James Adam. 

Garrick was so friendly to John Home, that he gave a dinner to his friends 
and companions at his house at Hampton which he did but seldom. He had 
told us to bring golf clubs and balls that we might play at the game on Molseley 
Hurst. We accordingly set out in good time, six of us in a landau. As 


to reside in the 
Adelphi and at Hampton until 1822, having survived her 
husband for more than forty-three years. Extremely popular 
and respected, she had a very large circle, and countless 
allusions to her are met with. Mrs. Delany was a visitor 
to Hampton in 1770, and describes it as follows: ‘ The 
house is singular (which vou know .I like) and seems to owe 
its prettiness and elegance to her good taste; but I saw i 
so short a time, and only passed once throligh the room 
that I cannot well describe it, but on the whole it has th 
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air of belonging to a genius.” It appears that the Duchess 
of Portland and Mrs. Delany had dined there and had 
coffee in the Shakespeare temple. There is a pencil sketch- 
design by Robert Adam, undated, but probably of this 
period, of an alcove seat for the garden, which bears a note 
evidently written by him as follows : ‘‘ Mrs. Garrick wished 
to have a small seat for the lawn behind the house at 
Hampton. Could not one be made with the whole orna- 
ments cast of Liardet to put upon a nine inch wall of 
brickwork ?”’ This design has a somewhat theatrical air, 
with its festooned curtains to an opening about 6ft. wide, 
flanked by coupled Doric pilasters, or columns, carrying 
statues. Above there is a cresting of sphinxes and vases, 
the whole structure being about r11ft. wide by toft. high. 
There is nothing to show whether it was ever carried out. 

In July, 1771, a missive from a notoriety was delivered 
at Hampton which read: 

At the Court of Apollo it was resolved, that a pilgrimage be made to Hampton 
on Monday next by Messrs. Wilkes and Loyd, to pay their Devoirs to the 
Prophet Shakespeare, and his priest. N.B. Miss Wilkes will pay her com- 
pliments to Mrs. Garrick at the same time. 
On which an intimate comments as follows: 
Mistley, July 12, 1771. 

I do not wonder Jack Cade wanted a dinner at Hampton; it is the place 
in the world for true taste, good living and good company. My best compli- 
ments to the female portion of it. 

I am, Dear David, 

Yours Sincerely, 
RICHARD RIGBY. 

Garrick’s removal to the Adelphi took place in March, 
1772, and a reason for thinking that the Hampton altera- 
tions were made in 1772-73 may be found in a letter from 
Dr. J. Hoadly of April 16th, 1773, in which he enquires if 
Garrick and his wife would like to leave the Villa “‘ now that 
you have done all you can there’”’ and take another house 
in Hampton. In May of the same year also the Rev. Maty 
exhorts him to “ finish whatever is begun at Hampton and 
come over to Paris.’ An undated letter of Garrick’s own 
addressed to the Rev. Smith says: “ If the weather continues 
fine, we are advised by our workmen to finish our house at 
once, which will oblige us to open one part of it, and retire 
to London. If this scheme is put in execution, we cannot 
possibly have the pleasure of giving you and Mrs. Smith 
a bed in the house, but we can give you hearty meals with a 
heartier welcome, and must put you over to the public house 
for your nocturnal incubations.” On August 17th, 1774, 
Garrick gave a féte champétre illuminated by 6,000 lamps, 
and we may well assume that this event marked the termin- 
ation of the work. 

In 1829 the Villa at Hampton was visited by Rainyday 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Carr, who had bought the property 
on Mrs. Garrick’s death in 1822, being the occupants. 
Mr. Carr showed him over the house, and Smith repeats his 
remarks as follows : 

“‘ This is the Drawing Room, the decorated paper (canvas) is just as it was 
in Garrick’s time; indeed, we have altered nothing in the house. I never 
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enter this room without regretting the enormous expense we were obliged 
to incur in taking down a great portion of the roof owing to a very great 
neglect of the repairs of the house during Mrs. Garrick’s time.’’ 

In passing he mentions Mr. and Mrs. Garrick’s bedroom : 

“‘ Notwithstanding the lowness of the ceiling, the room still carries an 
air of great comfort.” We then descended to the dining-room in which were 
portraits of the Tracey family. On one side of the chimney hangs a half 
length picture of Mrs. Garrick, holding a mask in her hand. This was 
painted by Zoffany before her marriage, who was one of her admirers. Over 
the sideboard hangs a portrait of Tom Davies, the author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Garrick,” who had been his steadfast friend. 

We then returned to the Bow Room in which we were first received, 

from thence we entered the Library and were shown Mr. Garrick’s dressing 
table. The Hogarth Election pictures were hung in the Bow Room, on 
either side of the fireplace. The Canvass, the Poll, the Chairing, and the 
Election Feast. They were painted by Hogarth for forty five guineas each. 
At the Sale of Garrick’s pictures in 1823 they were bought by Sir John 
Soane. 
A correspondent in the Genileman’s Magazine relates a story 
on Mrs. Garrick’s authority that Hogarth asked Garrick 
to call and see the pictures, and that he did so and promised 
to subscribe 5 guineas or 10 guineas to a lottery among his 
friends. On leaving the house, however, Garrick thought 
that this was unfair to the painter, and returning he became 
the purchaser at the artist’s own price of 200 guineas. 

At the time of Smith’s visit the sofa which Dr. Johnson 
sat on was still there in its original cover. Mrs. Carr had 
been a friend of Mrs. Garrick for thirty years, and the lucky 
visitor saw the Garrick jewels, a miniature of David in 
brilliants. and a bracelet of pearls with his hair and that of 
his wife Eva Violetta. In 1864 the house was largely added to 
on the side of the offices, and whatever stood here has been 
cleared away except one old cottage, which still exists as shown 
on Adam’s plan. The property passed to the Tramway 
Company when the high road, originally hardly more than 
a lane, was widened, and the original tunnel constructed by 
Garrick was then extended on both sides. Unhappily, at 
the time of the sale to the present owner, the vendors 
stripped the drawing-room of its original canvas hangings, 
painted in the Chinese style, and also removed the mantel- 
piece. The room has only a plain coved ceiling, and it is 
possible the roof repairs, to which Carr alluded so feelingly, 
may have involved the destruction of an original plaster 
ceiling by Adam. Behind the front bedroom was what 
is described as a domed room, which by its height cut the 
connection of the rooms on the second floor. Probably this 
was the original alcove of the Garricks’ own bedroom. 
The dome has been removed and the space floored over 
as a measure of indispensable convenience. 

The most decorative features of the house at the present 
time are the chain of swags and medallions round the 
walls of the landing on the first floor, and the two doors 
of the bow room. The ground floor hall with its apse 
is a very pleasant entrance, and there is an air of 
spaciousness about the whole staircase hall which is very 
agreeable. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 





THORBURN’S 


ITH this fourth chapter of his “ British Birds” 

Mr. Thorburn brings to a splendid end what surely 

must have been a labour of love with him, but 

a heavy labour none the less. We have here 

in the four volumes illustrations in strong and 
delicate colour not only of all the birds which a Briton is at all 
likely to find in any corner of his native islands, but of very 
nearly every bird that ever has been recorded there. Besides 
the illustrations, there is some brief letterpress descriptive of 
each specimen. It is brief, but it is considerably more adequate 
than the few words given to each bird in the magnificent work 
of Lord Lilford, which Thorburn largely illustrated. Com- 
parison between the two is inevitable. This later work, published 
by Messrs. Longmans under Mr. Thorburn’s own name, is sold 
at the relatively low price of six guineas for the four volumes. 
Lord Lilford’s, if the writer remembers right, was published 
at £50, and its price in the market has fluctuated since by some 
£10 or so on each side of the published cost. In Lilford we have 
a full-page illustration of each kind. Naturally, this is impossible 
in the smaller space of the later volumes. Here we have many 
related kinds grouped on one page, set in a landscape or seascape 
of the natural environment of each species. There is some gain, 
as well as loss, in this grouping. In the case of the warblers, 


“BRITISH BIRDS” 


for instance, those small summer visitors which flit about in 
such ceaseless motion that it is very difficult to observe them 
minutely, and which are so like each other that nothing less 
than most minute observation can perceive their specific differ- 
ences—these, being grouped on one plate, can be compared 
far more easily, and their distinctive markings, of the 
yellow band across the eye and so on, seen much more quickly 
than when pages have to be turned to bring them together. 
And the comparison between the old magnificent and the later 
less ‘‘ sumptuous ”’ books is interesting, further, in showing the pro- 
gress in his art which the depicter has made in the years between 
the two publications. He has gained in expression of the free 
action or, rather, in suggestion of the movement, in the poses 
of the birds, and has gained, too, in the delicacy of his treatment 
of the plumage. Perhaps some credit in the latter regard ought 
to be ascribed to an improvement in the mechanics of repro- 
duction. In any case the reproduction does the highest possible 
credit to those responsible for it, and the publishers are altogether 
to be congratulated on their courage in bringing out a work of 
this kind in such unpromising times for publishing ventures. 
To Mr. Thorburn also is to be ascribed a fine courage. In 
a former volume we had to notice his picture of the cuckoo 
singing—as was witnessed by the swelling throat—with closed 
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beak. In the letterpress Mr. Thorburn told us that he had 
observed the cuckoo very closely through his glasses with the 
express object of determining whether it were in this mode 
(like the pigeon cooing) that the cuckoo produced its dissyllable— 
which -is really almost precisely the ‘“‘coo”’ twice repeated, 
He found it to be so, and then did not hesitate to put the result 
on paper by means of the brush, with the result of producing 
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Note the drumming feathers in the 


a likeness of the bird in song as dissimilar as can be to the open- 
mouthed method in which all former painters of its portrait 
have shown it to us. This fourth and last volume is engaged 
on the series which ranges through the waders, terns, gulls, 
divers and petrels, thus including our good friends the snipe 
and woodcock ; and Mr. Thorburn gives us a very good picture 
of the snipe in process of that descending volte plane during which 
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it emits the drumming sound that has raised so much debate. 
And he shows us the bird with those outer feathers of the tail 
extended and set apart from the others by means of which, 
in quick vibration, it is now generally supposed that the drum- 
ming is made. He throws out in the text a suggestion that 
the sound may be aided and reinforced by the vibratory motion 
of the wings alone, but does not hint anv doubt that these tail 


SANDPIPERS. 
snite at the left-hand top corier. 


feathers are the main organs of its production. He must hay: 
had a very good glass and a very good eve at the back of it 
to see these feathers so clearly, for the present writer has watched 
through 12 diameter magnifiers many scores of the drumming 
snipe and has never succeeded in detecting the feathers thus 
extended so far apart from the rest of the tail. Just opposite 
the drumming snipe sits a woodcock on that nest of leaves 

















which always harmonise so exactly with the bird’s own mottled 
colouring; and this portrait, too, has its particular interest, 
because Thorburn, unless the writer is mistaken, was a pupil 
of Wolff, and Wolff has a well known picture of a woodcock 
sitting thus, or almost thus. It is like enough that the pupil 
was quite unconscious of this picture, drawn by the master, 
at the time of portraying his own nesting woodcock, but 
it is impossible to think that the older picture was not 
occupying some subconscious place in his mind and sug- 
gesting to him his own treatment of the long-billed, big-eyed 
bird. 

Presumably it is a critic’s business, in the first instance, 
to be critical, but, frankly, there seems scarcely a peg on which 
to hang criticism of this fourth volume which shall not be wholly 
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praise. In the plate given to the skua we may note that there 
is a figure of one of the family which is named the ‘‘ Pomatorine 
Skua”’ (sic). There may be authority for this spelling of the 
name, dropping the “‘h,” or it may be no more than an over- 
sight. In the text we have it spelt in the usual way, ‘‘ Poma- 
torhine.”” The two colours of plumage, curiously distinctive 
of this and the related ‘“ Richardson’s Skua,” are depicted. 
And in the case of that bird of most wonderfully diversified 
garb of all, the ruff, a specimen is shown with the most gorgeously 
rufous “ ruff” that the present writer has ever seen adorning 
this extraordinary bird either in portraiture or in real life. That, 
however, is by no means to say that the colouring is exaggerated, 
for there seems to be no limit to the ruff’s gaudiness and variety 
of nuptial attire. nH. G. H. 





LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


R. THOMAS HARDY has well earned a_ place 

in the Golden Treasury Series, and The Selected 

Poems (Macmillan and Co.) have been chosen 

with knowledge and taste. Many people think 

of Mr. Hardy only as a poet of great imagination, 
but of so laboured a style that the inspiration is lost among 
the curious out-of-the-way vocables which he is in the habit 
of using. Those who know those poems intimately need 
no telling that this is wrong. Mr. Hardy has attempted 
many great things, and the very size of his greatest poetic 
work hinders rather than attracts the reader. In it with 
large machinery he works out a great philosophical exception, 
and in many of his short pieces he gives full rein to a cynicism 
inherent in his nature. But at best he is more than merely 
philosophical or cynical. He is a man of many moods, 
and his own doctrine about poetry is that it is an interpreta- 
tion of the mood of the moment. Years have not brought 
to him that hardness which is one of their harsh and for- 
bidding gifts. His sympathies, tenderness, sorrows, regrets, 
are as fresh and fine to-day as they were in his lusty youth. 
He has written nothing finer than the verses called “‘ Beeny 
Cliff,’ which he wrote in 1913 after the death of his wife. 
Even if our readers are familiar with the poem it is worth 
their while to read it again: 


O the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea, 
And the woman riding high above with bright hair flapping free— 
The woman whom I loved so, and who loyally loved me. 


The pale mews plained below us, and the waves seemed far away 
In a nether sky, engrossed in saying their ceaseless babbling say, 
As we laughed light-heartedly aloft on that clear-sunned March day. 


A little cloud then cloaked us, and there flew ar irised rain, 
And the Atlantic dyed its levels with a dull misfeatured stain, 
And then the sun burst out again, and purples prinked the main. 


—Still in all its chasmal beauty bulks old Beeny to the sky, 
And shall she and I not go there once again now March is nigh, 
And the sweet things said in that March say anew there by and by? 


What if still in chasmal beauty looms that wild weird western shore, 
The woman now is—elsewhere—whom the ambling pony bore, 
And nor knows nor cares for Beeny, and will see it nevermore. 


‘“Beeny Cliff’? does not stand alone in its class. There 
are other poems as tender. ‘‘ At Castle Boterel,’”’ for 
example, contains an effort of imagination very like some 
of the visions which Mr. Hardy flashes on the reader in his 
prose. It, too, is a song of regret,-and might have been 
included in a book of lost faces if anyone had the inspiration 
to write it. A fair young face seen in a crowd will occasionally 
produce that kind of impression. 
It filled but a minute. But was there ever 
A time of such quality, since or before, 
In that hill’s story? To one mind never, 
Though it has been climbed, foot-swift, foot-sore, 
By thousands more. 
Naturally, the war songs will be read most at the present 
time, and after all that has been written there is nothing 
which gives greater promise of endurance than the first 
verses of Mr. Hardy’s, written after the declaration of war. 
The burden of them abides in one’s memory : 


What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 
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To hazards whence no tears can win us; 
What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away ? 


There is no nobler expression of the soldier’s faith, although 
it is sober and subdued. 


Press we to the field ungrieving, 
In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


It is a poem fit to be placed side by side with ‘‘ The Night 
of Trafalgar.” ‘‘ The Hussar’s Song,” sung to the tune 
of ‘‘ Budmouth Dears,” is in a very different key to the 
others, but it has some of that quality which made the 
“ British Grenadiers’ a favourite for all time. 


Do they miss us much, I wonder, 
Now that war has swept us sunder, 
And we roam from where the faces smile to where the faces frown ? 
And no more behold the features 
Of the fair fantastic creatures, 
And no more Clink! Clink! past the parlours of the town ? 


Shall we once again there meet them ? 
Falter fond attempts to greet them ? 
Will the gay sling-jacket glow again beside the muslin gown ?— 
Will they archly quiz and con us 
With sideway glance upon us, 
While our spurs Clink! Clink! up the Espianade and down? 


Mr. Hardy concludes with “Last Chorus—the Semi- 
chorus of the Years.’”’ We may end this brief notice by 
quoting it as a voice of hope and faith suitable to the times 
in which we live: 
CHORUS. 
But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair ! 


LITERARY NOTES 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S new book Pencraft (The Bodley Head) is marred 
by a few infelicities, but contains much of enduring value. I do not think 
the title good. The word “ Pencraft ’? suggests the workshop, and the dis- 
course is concerning poetry surely far more than skill with the pen. And his 
subdivisions are pedestrian. He divides literature into three orders, which 
he calls the cantative, the scriptive and the loquitive. Nothing can conceal 
the bizarre contrast between this classification and De Quincey’s noble division 
into the Literature of Knowledge and the Literature of Power. Essentially 
Mr. Watson only reduces to commonplace the ancient reduction of poetry 
to three kinds—the lyric to be sung, the epic to be told, and the dramatic 
to be acted. But if the reader can get over the preliminaries he will end by 
loving the book. Mr. Watson makes good his sub-title ‘“‘ A Plea for the Older 
Ways.” I am not going to follow out his arguments, but only touch on 
one or two incidental passages. 
FURNITURE AND RHETORIC. 

After a long argument directed against William Blake’s famous ‘“‘ Damn 
braces, bless relaxes”? and culminating in praise of the simple words ‘“‘ well 
made’’ as a summary of the best qualities in literature, he incidentally 
describes a fine piece of furniture thus: ‘‘ The chair I am sitting in is a 
remarkably well made chair. Its tenons and mortises fit with precision, 
and though about a century and a half old it continues to fulfil without 
reproach all the strictly prosaic ends of a chair. Its merits in that respect 
are indeed the merits of simple, honest, straightforward prose. But it has 
others. It was conceived, as one may Say, in the brain of a master of noble 
chaircraft, one Chippendale to wit: hence it has a grace and harmony of 
flowing lines, a suavity of insinuating curves, which minister to the chaste 
lust of the eye in a subtle, unaccountable manner, and which, if they be not 
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the poetry of the chair, are at least its rhetoric—a choice and felicitous 
rhetoric.” Here he pauses to protest against the degradation of the word 
“rhetoric.”” Yet it is an excellent word to denote the difference between 
artificial eloquence and inspired poetry. From Biblical passages he finds 
that the most exalted Hebrew seers did not disdain ‘‘ the armoury of literary 
art and artifice.” They knew how to impart to their language force and 
arrestiveness. Then he returns to the chair, utilising it with delicate skill 
to enforce his literary doctrines: ‘‘ The two processes which have gone to 
the making of the chair—that which aimed at beauty and that which aimed 
at utility—may seem at first sight to have been collateral, parallel, and there- 
fore separate : they have really been so intimately concerted as to be in effect 
one and indivisible. And in like manner interwound, or, let us say, blissfully 
interclasped, are the glory of phrase and the bare logical framework of sense 
and meaning in some noble passage of Shakespeare, except that a vastly 
»iore powerful agent of fusion has here been at work.” 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ELEGY. 
Mr. Watson invariably writes well of Gray: ‘‘A poet oddly charac- 
:erised by a famous critic of the last century as one who ‘ never spoke out,’ 
it in whom the feature which the famous critic seems to have mistaken 
: a hampering reticence appears to me a superb faculty of self-governance, 
.e of the happiest of all gifts; a poet who could be felicissime audax at 
‘ve right time and place, and whose few violations of strict metrical canon, 
whilst they are among the most exquisite incidents of his art, are chiefly 
sch by virtue of the apt and special service they render to some thought 
image or fancy. A charming example is the couplet he is said to have 
rown off during a walk with a friend : 


‘There pipes the songthrush, and the skylark there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air,’ 


delicately ‘loose’ versification taking its character from the thing 
described. But the most perfect instance of all is his picture of the Muse 
as haunting the Chilean forest, where 


‘She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves.’ 


That is indeed delectable, that is transporting! I am of course aware that 
the Gallios who care for none of these things will smile at my enthusiasm 
over what will seem to them a piece of idle artifice. They are welcome to 
their smile.” 

Who was it who complained that Gray ‘‘ never spoke out ’’ ? He must 
have been one of those who knew nothing of restraint, but considers self- 
revelation to be of the very essence of poetry. If the reader is ever in search 
of some new thing he will find a bevy of singers of the order in Wheels : An 
Anthology of Verse, published by Mr. Blackwell of Oxford. The odd title 
comes from a poem by Nancy Cunard : 


“*T sometimes think that all our thoughts are wheels 

Rolling forever through the painted world, 

Moved by the cunning of a thousand clowns 

Dressed paper-wise, with blatant rounded masks, 

That take their multi-coloured caravans, 

From place to place, and act and leap and sing 

Catching the spinning hoops when cymbals clash.” 
Her collaborators (printed round-robin fashion on the title page) are Helen 
Rootham, Edith Sitwell, Sacheverell-Sitwell, E. Wyndham-Tennant, Iris 
Tree, Osbert Sitwell, Arnold James and Victor Tait-Perowne. Most of 
them show their youth by taking a most sad and dismal view of this dim 
spot which men call Earth. Years will bring them hope, cheerfulness and 
toleration; death, murder, dead folk speaking, horrible crimes, lowest 
depths of pessimism! One laughs, but remembers that the pessimistic 
young poet ever turned his first attention to tragedy. P. 


Writers of the Day, by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Nisbet rs. 3d.) 

IN her little book on John Galsworthy Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith shows a com- 
mendable anxiety not to allow critical judgment to be impaired by admiration, 
but it swings her at times to the opposite extreme of crushing an honest 
and perfectly legitimate admiration beneath an unnecessarily heavy load 
of criticism. She seems, in fact, bent on herself affording an example of the 
tendency that she notes in Galsworthy-lovers to manifest ‘‘ an admiration 
which is, perhaps, as full of reserves as its object,’”’ and these reserves lead 
her, for instance, to such sweeping statements as that ‘‘ Galsworthy will 
never be widely read.”’ Yet is it not a fact that, éven in the present day, he 
is widely read—not only by the “ intellectuals’? whom (with reserves) Miss 
Kaye-Smith allows him, but also, although at first sight, perhaps, more sur- 
prisingly, by ‘‘the people’? In support of the latter contention, at any 
rate, the present writer recalls being told casually by the librarian of a large 
free library in a poor district of London that Galsworthy was “ always out.” 
Miss Kaye-Smith, dwelling on the admirable points in Galsworthy’s manner— 
points that, as she justly argues, only the few are qualified to appreciate— 
does not allow sufficiently for the appeal of his matter to the spirit of his 
age. That is an appeal strong enough, in every age, to override what might 
otherwise prove barriers between a writer and the mass of readers. What 
Galsworthy feels intensely and expresses poignantly in plays, novels and 
sketches is the guilty unrest of the awakened social conscience, and to this 
there is a responsive nerve in the body of his generation; he is one more 
example of the truth proclaimed by Emerson that nothing can long or often 
be uttered which does not meet some eager though inarticulate desire for 
it; “the hearing ear is always found close to the speaking tongue.” In 
this sense Galsworthy achieves a notable and a noble popularity, although 
1! may be doubted whether he deliberately mixes with his art even as much 
oi the alloy of propaganda as Miss Kaye-Smith suspects. As a rule it is 
surely plain that what he writes he writes with the artist’s sole justification— 
because “he can no other”; it is hardly fair to proclaim him “ an artist 
before he is a social reformer,” and then because he does not, like the reformer, 
Suggest remedies for the evils he pillories, write him down a “ pessimist 
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in the spirit of an artist, sad, rather hopeless, and compassionate.” 
Pessimism is not necessarily a mark of the artist. Galsworthy may be a 
pessimist, but where he shows himself wholly an artist is in the knowledge 
that his affair is not with remedies or plans, but with “the spirit that 
quickeneth ”’—the spirit in man that, once the end is desired, will find easily 
enough the means. Miss Kaye-Smith contrasts the plays interestingly 
with the novels, rightly exalting the former above the latter, with pride 
of place given to “ Strife,” ‘‘ The Silver Box” and “ Justice”? ; she pays 
tribute to the fineness—often equal to the best in either plays or novels— 
of much of the delicate cameo-work in the four volumes of sketches ; and 
she notes what many lovers of the sheer poetry in much of Galsworthy’s prose 
must have felt—the curiously disappointing effect of his one volume of poems. 
The Crimes of Germany, being the Special Supplement to the Field 
newspaper, Revised and Brought Up to Date with Extra Illustrations. 
(The Field and Queen, Limited, 1s.) 
IT was well that this revised edition of The Crimes of Germany should make 
its appearance just now, for the memory of some people—for the wrongs 
of others—is abominably short. Had she not thought so, it is possible that 
“victorious” Germany might have withheld her peace proposals just a 
little longer. In the early months of the war all the world sickened with 
disgust and pity at the reports of German atrocities in Belgium. Their 
number waxed, their horrors grew more horrible until we were satiated and 
overwhelm'd and a reaction set in in our minds, Th:n was issued 
the first edition of The Crimes of Germany, carefully compiled by Sir 
(then Mr.) Theodore Andrea Cook from offici lly recorded testimony. It 
contained only the plain irrefutable statements of responsible persons. It 
exposed Germany not merely as a treacherous foe, but as the relentless, 
deliberate destroyer of all that is decent, pure, beautiful and honest, all that 
distinguishes mankind from the brute. The Table of Contents alone will 
serve to indicate the thoroughness with which she set about the achievement 
of her vile aspirations. Outrage and torture of women and children, 
massacre of helpless civilians, the use of prisoners, and often women as screens 
for advance, killing and mutilation of wounded and prisoners, false evidence 
in trials, such as those of Burgomaster Max, Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt, 
the poisoning of wells, wholesale assassination at sea, Zeppelin raids, and, 
lastly, the deportations into slavery of Russian and Belgian subjects—the 
mere enumeration of the chapters stands as a terrible indictment. And 
not only could the military authorities perpetrate these crimes; the civil 
population approved them. Moreover, they still continue ; still win accla- 
mation from the mob. All the contempt of civilisation cannot shame 
Germany. As she planned the violation of Belgium, so she conducted it ; 
as she conceived war as a thing of horror outside all rules of humanity, all 
claims for decency or individual restraint, so she will carry it out till the 
day when her evil deeds rebound upon her own head. In that day may the 
names of the chief criminals not be forgotten. And meantime while these 
murderers still live and while the dead, the mutilated, the imprisoned and 
insulted still cry for vengeance, there are those among us who proudly call 
themselves “‘ Pacifists’’ and prate of peace. The additional chapters and 
illustrations to this book answer them 


Sea Warfare, by Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan, 5s.) 

TO the majority of people the genius of Kipling was manifested by his 
barrack-room etchings, but those who know the Navy know that by far the 
greatest proof of his transcendent gift was his catching and fixing in phrases 
that elusive and subtle essence, the spirit of the Fleet, when he wrote the 
incomparable ‘“ Fleet in Being ’’ and ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries.”” And here 
we have him again, as fresh, as unerring, as ‘‘ sympathetic’ as ever in these 
whispers of what the Fleet is doing in the war. He whispers because the 
Censor dislikes loud conversation about the Navy and because he deals with 
many things that can only be expressed really by a shrug of the shoulder 
and by a muttered monosyllable. The book contains the articles and poems 
which have been circulated generally to the daily papers on three different 
occasions and with which, it is amusing to note, the sub-editorial pencil on 
the lesser papers played havoc for reasons of space several times. It is 
extraordinary to realise that there were papers which put Kipling rhymes 
into the waste-paper basket because they had not room for them! One 
does not know really which section of the book most grips one. The tales 
of the trawler auxiliaries which go mine-sweeping contain little gems of 
human selflessness. The tales of the submarines in the Sea of Marmora and 
in the Baltic contain gems of humour and moments of stark horror. The 
tales of the destroyers at Jutland contain every element ; they are the acme 
of narrative. If one has a quarrel with them at all, it is only that fictitious 
names are given to ships like the Onslow and the Defender, whose adventures 
were openly mentioned in the official despatches. Sea Warfare must ever 
be, for those who know and love the Service, one of the world’s masterpieces. 
And if the civilian would know something of those men who stand between 
him and desolation he may read it and understand. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION. 

In the Battle Silences, by F. G. Scott. (Constable). 
Afraid, by Sidney Dark. (The Bodley Head, 6s.) 
Jimmy’s Wife, by Jessie Champion. (The Bodley Head, 6s.) 
Mistress of Herself, by E. W. Savi. (Hurst and Blackett, 6s. 
They Who Question, by 8. Macnaughten. (Smith, Elder, 5s.) 
Hospital Days, by ‘‘ Platoon Commander.” (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. 
The Heyday of Youth, by Mrs. Hugh Clark. (Long, 6s.) 
Breaking the Record, by Nat Gould. (Long, 6s.) 
You Call it Chance ? by Geoffrey Mendip. (Arrowsmith, 6s.) 
Under a Country Sky, by Grace 8S. Richmond (Murray, 5s.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Five Masters of French Romance, by A. L. Guérard. (Unwin, 6s.) 
Soldier Songs from Anzac, by T. Skeyhill. (Unwin, 1s.) 
The Letters of Two People in War Time, by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. (Nash, 3s. 6d. 
Peaceful Penetration, by A. D. McLaren. (Constable, 3s. 6d.) 
The Mixed Division, by R. W. Campbell. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CAN BIRDS COUNT? 
To THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—It is always a pleasure to read the notes of other men on the photo- 
graphy of birds that one has personally not been privileged to photograph. 
One is continually confronted by old facts applied to new birds, and one gets 
more and more convinced that such facts are law in the bird world. I refer 
in particular to Mr. Rooker Robert’s remark in your last issue that the 
golden eagle cannot count up to two. It would be interesting to know if 
there is any evidence at all hat birds can count. Even in regard to their 
eggs they seem to have no ideas of numbers. Mr. Robert’s scheme of taking 
someone wi h him to the hide is one that I have never known to fail, and 
I doubt if the precaution of using the stalker as a shield to cover his own entry 
into the hide was at all necessary. Still, one cannot afford to take chances 
on such The first time I photo- 
graphed that shy little bird, the ringed plover, 
I arrived alone at the hiding tent, and covered 
For six hours after I remained 
motionless and still, and though throughout 
that time I heard the plover’s plaintive, sad note 


occasions. 


myself up. 


quite close in varying directions, she never ven- 
tured to the eggs. I then got out, to return later 
with a friend. The bird was incubating, but 
ran off on our approach to a distance of per- 
I crept into the tent in full view 
of the eggs. My friend merely 
hide and then 


haps 8oyd. 
of the owner 
walked once round the 


Inside ten 


away. 
the ‘bird was confidently 
WILLIAM Rowan. 


minutes 
back on the eggs. 
AMUSING THEMSELVES. 

To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I enclose rather a comical photograph of 
some wounded soldiers and a donkey, which you 
may be able to use. The change from the firing 
line to a country hospital is delightful and 
aptly summed up in the soldiers’ own words : 
bovs in our local military hospital are a cheery lot. 
arrive this length they are convalescent and able to move about and enjoy 
In this instance 


“‘ Heaven after hell.’’ The 
By the time they 


themselves, and are always up to some prank or other. 
Neddy is receiving a share of their attention and seems to be living up to 
his reputation for stubbornness.—HAmisH Murr. 
WHERE DIGGING IS ESSENTIAL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I have read with interest in your issue of December 16th, page 729, of 
the difficulties in preparing ground for potatoes raised by Robert Brownlee. 
His ground, it is explained, lies on a southern slope, it is a fairly heavy clay, 
averaging about five feet in depth, and it has lain fallow for twenty years. 
As I am at the present time preparing ground for potatoes under almost 
identical conditions, except that my land is probably much heavier, I 
gladly offer him the benefit of my experience. I may add that I broke up 
similar land last year and planted it with potatoes with satisfactory results. 





THE RUSSIAN TOY 


CART AT THE 


Commence by making a clear trench rather more than a foot deep, fork 
up the subsoil and leave it in a loose condition at the bottom of the trench. 
Next skim off the top layer with a spade to a depth of about two inches 
and turn it grass downwards on to the subsoil; then with spade or fork turn 
atter- 
wards fork up the subsoil, leaving it at the bottom of the trench, and r peat 
Roots of couch grass or twitch should be picked out as the 
For skimming off the surface a sharp spade is much better 


the soil over on the top of the grass, leaving it as rough as possible ; 


the process. 
work proceeds. 
than a fork, and the work will proceed as easy again if only the spade is kept 
clean and rubbed over with a paraffin rag before being put away. By all 
means keep off the ground when wet, but do not fail to take full advantage 
of the sloping ground for draining off the surface water. This may readily, 
be done by opening temporary ditches with the fall of the land every twenty 





“NOT AN INCH WILL I BUDGE.” 

paces or so apart. Plant the potatoes with a spade or trowel, but not w.th 
a dibber in any circumstances, much less on heavy land. The middle of 
March will probably be soon enough to plant, but this is governed by weather 
and the condition of the soil. Let the rows run in the direction of the sloping 
ground, that is, from north to south ; by so doing each row will get the maxi- 
mum amount of light and warmth from the sun. If obtainable at the time 
of planting, add leaf-soil and grit to lighten the soil; wood-ashes are invalu- 
able and should also be applied at the time of planting. By all means avoid 
fresh manure, as it promotes soft, sappy growth which is susceptible to disease. 
Ground lime or quicklime should be applied as the digging proceeds, scattering 
it oa the newly dug ground at the ra e of hilf a buh 1 to a rod —H. C 





RUSS’'AN CHILDREN AND THEIR TOYS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LirFe.’’] 

S1r,—This picture of Russian childre .’+ paradise was exhibited not long ayo 
in Rissia, and the origi: 1 is a wo derful piece of colouring. It depict a 
peasaat’s cart at a fair and a heap of toys spread ou. on the ground for ale. 
The lit le children want 
to handle the 
the grown-ups alo have 
a sympathetic interest 
The toys ere all of wood 
the Ruin elemeit, and 
no: of me al aid machin 

mde 2s German 
uu lly are, but 

The paanis are 
with thcir knives, but the 
bu ines of making toy i 
getting rather commercial- 
is d ow owing to the de- 
m nd of the West for the « 
production: of pea ant at 
—STEPHEN GRAHAM 


toys, «nd 


tovs 
carved 
clever 





ORCHIDS OF 
SURREY. 

[To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—As a_ collector of 
orchids for many 
may I give Sir Jeremiah 
Colman the correct nomen- 
clature of some of his varie- 
ties? I do not know 
whence he derives his spell- 
ing of these, but a refer- 
ence to Sowerby, Linnaeus, 


THE 


vears 


etc., would set him right 
For “ Neotida”’ read 
“*Neottia’’; for ‘ anthro- 
pophore,”’ * anthropo- 
phora”; for ‘ Lastria 
ovator,” ‘‘ Lastrza ovata,” 
tor ‘“‘ Habenarua conopsia, - 
‘“ Habenaria conopsea 
The Latins possessed 1 
such word as “ ovator.” 
ALtec HARVEY 


FAIR. 
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THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY. 
To THE Epiror oF “ CountrRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I noticed ‘n a recent issue of CounTRY LIFE an article setting forward 
the opinion that it is essential that as much sugar beet as possible should 
be grown in England this harvest. Though I am not a farmer by trade, 
the sugar beet question is one that interests me very much, as just before 
the war I paid a visit to the beet growing part of Germany and made a 
thorough investigation into the beet sugar industry from a commercial 
point of v.ew. The question I wish to ask you is, What is the use of growing 
sugar beets unless there are factories built and ready to take the harvest 
and turn it into sugar. It is, moreover, essential that these factories should 
be situated in the district where the beet is grown. In Germany every 
farmer growing beet contracts with the local factory to take his ercp at a 
ixed price and guarantees a certain sugar percentage in the beets. The 
actories keep staffs of chemists, who visit the fields and determine whether 
he beets contain the correct percentage. If not, they are refused. The 
ugar percentage of beets grown in Germany has been steadily raised by 
vpical German care and thoroughness. I visited one very well known 
stablishment—the name of which unfortunately escapes me now—where 
they specialise in improving the breed of the sugar beet. The most elaborate 
»hotographic pedigrees are kept, and the establishment sends seeds all over 
e world. The margin between the price paid to the farmer for his crop 
hich w.ll give him a fair return and that which will be commercially un- 
‘ofitable to the sugar factory is a very small one. The cultivation of beet 
quires a great amount of labour, and this labour must be cheap. Otherwise 
ther the farmer or the sugar factory is not going to succeed. I was told 
, Germany on the occasion that about a million labourers, mostly women, 
sed to come from Russia every year to. get in the German harvest and work 
the beet fields. These workers received a wage of about 5s. a week. In 
pite of this cheapness of labour and of the thorough and long standing 
‘ganisation of the industry, I found when examining the past balance sheets 
various flourishing beet sugar companies that their profits varied enor- 
aously from year to year, and I was obliged to come to the conclusion that 
ven in a country where the beet has been cultivated for many years, a beet 
igar factory is a very speculative proposition. , 
These are the three points I wish to make: (1) It is no use to grow 
wets unless there is a local factory to take the crop, as they do not travel 
vell and cost price must be kept down. (2) In order that the price paid 
19 the farmer may be commercially sound both for him and the factory a 
arge supply of labour is essential. (3) It is an essential condition 
ior the success of a beet sugar factory that it can obtain a certain and definite 
supply of beets from farms near and that these beets contain a definite per- 
centage of sugar.—A. B. DALE. 
BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.”’} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to ask your readers, when deciding upon the 
direction which their charitable Christmas and New Year gifts should take, 
to bear in mind the special requirements of the National Institute for the 
Blind in regard to the preparation and printing of books in the Braille type 
which are of particular use and interest to the soldiers and sailors who have 
lost their sight in the war, and at the same time of value to the general blind 
reading public. Your space nowadays is so limited that I will not enlarge 
upon the subject further than to say that the Braille books produced by the 
National Institute for the Blind must, on account of their bulk, the expensive 
processes involved—rendered doubly or in some cases trebly more expensive 
by the increase in cost of the materials—and the low price at which they 
are sold, be produced at a very considerable loss. I hope that many of your 
readers will be led by these few lines to send a contribution in aid of 
this department of our work.—ArtTHUR PEARSON, President, National 















































































































































A COURTYARD IN DAMASCUS. 
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Institute for 
the Blind, 
226, Great 
Portland 
S tre ¢t., 
London, W. ; 
Chairman, 
Blinded 
Soldiers’ and 
Saal. F757 
Care Com- 
mittee. 


[To THE 


EpDITOR.] tee Bea @ Oe 
S1r,—I gg Wind er \ 
thought you 
might like the 
enclosed 
photograph 
for COUNTRY 
LIFE. The 
terrier seen 
in the picture 
belongs 
to some 
friends living 
in a caravan 
two fields 
away. Every 
morning and 
evening the 
postman 
comes into our field and whistles for Tim, who never fails to take and 
deliver the letters. —BARBARA E. Sissons. 





MEETING THE POSTMAN. 


HARE HUNTING WITHOUT HOUNDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—As most hunting folk are aware, hunting in France and Belgium with 
packs of hounds had, after the winter of 1914, to be abandoned by British 
soldier-sportsmen, in deference to the wishes of the inhabitants. A few 
keen sportsmer, “in rest ’’ for a brief period behind the scenes after hard 
work at the front, have been trying the curious experiment of riding down 
hares when out at exercise with their horses. It may sound an impossible 
undertaking, but the following extract from a private letter demonstrates 
that this is not the case: ‘‘ We are all going strong and enjoving ourselves 
thoroughly in this village. A great meet of the ‘ X Harriers’ to-day, and 
our second kill of the season ; four meets, including to-day, and I have been 
at three of them. There were no hounds, strange to say, but we ride like 
blazes and keep the hare in view, and, provided we can keep her out of woods 
and copses, have a fair chance of killing. It is extraordinarily hard to pick 
up a beaten hare though, and each time we have had to drive her on to a 
triendly sheep-dog, which is usually to be seen somewhere in the vicinity. 
I take out two horses and a groom, so am well in front of the chase each time. 
We usually have a field of about a dozen mounted and have great sport. 
There are any amount of hares, and we find in about three minutes after 
turning off the road. The only trouble is to 
stick to the run hare and that necessitates 
somebody keeping her in view the whole way. 
Our first hare to-day was a very stout one, and 
even my horse, which is about the fastest, could 
barely keep her in sight till she turned. How- 
ever, we got her round and made two big rings 
before she went to cover in a wood, and with- 
out a dog we were done. The second hare, 
found almost at once cn the stubble close by, 
gave us one big round and then got into a 
spinney, which we beat through, putting up two 
fresh hares. Then, by a stroke of luck, just as 
we were chucking it, my gee almost walked on 
her, and off she went up the hill and over the 
open down, about two miles back towards our 
starting point. We presently got up to her 
and for some little time she dodged in and out 
among the horses; then she seemed to get a 
second wind and made off just ahead of "us, 
until we picked up the sheep-dog and _ killed 





her.—-PEREGRINE. 









ARAB GARDEN DESIGN. 
To THE EpiTor oF * CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your article on the Generalife at 





Granada interested me greatly and reminded 
me of a courtyard at Damascus, of which | 





enclose a photograph. The surface decoration 
used in both houses, so far apart geographic- 
ally, is identical in artistic feeling and shows 
that the Arab builders in Granada kept thei 
outlook on decorative problems unchanged 
even in their latest period in the 





West, to which, I imagine, the Genewalife 
G Fok. 





belongs. 
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A NEW USE FOR A ROAD CAR. 


TO SUPPLY EGGS FOR THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—In your last issue you published a note appealing to your readers 
to refrain from using eggs while the supply for our wounded men fell so far 
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with from ten acres upwards of grassland 
attached, for which I am prepared to pay 
the rent, I am willing to put down at my 
own expense what I term a one-man plant, 
that is, a plant capable of turning out on an 
average from 600 to 800 eggs per day, the 
whole of which I will supply to any hospital 
at wholesale market prices. Poultry appli- 
ances and foods are now very dear, and 
therefore eggs are very expensive to produce. 
By this time next year they may be almost 
unprocurable, and therefore it is a matter of 
some importance for hospitals to look ahead 
and arrange, if possible, for an assured supply 
for next autumn.—F. G. PAyNTER. 


A NOVEL TRACTOR. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lirre.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a Daimler 
15 h.p. car being put to useful work on the 
farm. The cost of mowing the hay by this 
method was considerably less than if horses had 
been used, the petrol consumed being about 
one and a quarter gallons per acre. This 
unusual work is naturally a severe test of the cooling capacity and design 
of the engine, as it necessitates running on low gear for a_ prolonged 
period ; but the Daimler rose to the occasion and did the job in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner without the least sign of overheating.—M. j 





PLOUGH OXEN IN 


below the number urgently needed. The shortage of eggs is so great 
and shows so little sign of lessening that, apart from those contributed, the 
matter of supplying the sick ought to be put on a business footing. By 
way of a beginning if anyone will find me a suitable small house 





EARLY MORNING ON THE FARM. 


THE COTSWOLDS. 


OXEN ON THE FARM ONCE: ,MORE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of ploughing with oxen on the Cotswolds 
which I think you may care to use in your paper. It was taken 
by me last week at Hatherop 
(nine miles from  Cirencester).— 
Davip J. SHEPPARD. 


A FOGGY MORNING ON A 
CORNISH FARM. 

[fo tHe Eo1to0Rr.] 
Si1r,—Several of this herd of cows 
have disappeared in the fog and 
mist, but their tracks are seen, like 
shadows on the ground, where their 
hocfs have displaced the moisture and 
frost. The girl in the left foreground 
is Miss Hylda Bowling (the sixteen 
year old daughter of a naval officer), 
who has been a farm student for some 
four months, and is already quite 
expert in milking, and butter and 
cheese making. Her duties include 
also the feeding of the cows and 
calves, cleaning out their houses, 
preparing the food for the herd, etc. 
The other girl, another student on 
the farm, is the daughter of Mrs. 
Marshall, Truro, who is reorganis- 
ing the local Labour Exchange.— 
A. W. JorpDAN. 
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